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AN UNWILLING BALLOONIST. 


By IpAH MEACHAM STROBRIDGE. 


More than forty years ago, there was a news- 
boy who had a wonderful experience. But if 


the man — who was the boy then —is still liv- 
ing, he does not, I am sure he could not, ever 
forget even for an hour the wonderful, terrible 
experience that was his when he was carried 
through the air, hundreds of feet above the 


earth’s surface, an unwilling aéronaut. 

It happened during California’s early days, 
when amusements for the people were few. 
A balloon ascension was enough to attract 
crowds from far and near. So, when flaming 
placards announced the ascension of a balloon 
from Oakland, a suburb of San Francisco, 
across the bay, thousands made ready to wit- 
ness it. The promoters of the affair had ar- 
ranged to charter for the day the ferry-boats 
plying between the two places; and in the 
day’s increased passenger-traffic — which might 
reasonably be expected to be enormous — they 
counted upon a profit sufficient to insure suc- 
cess in the undertaking. 

The day dawned beautifully clear—a_ per- 
fect, flawless, midsummer California day. 

By eight o’clock the tide of sightseers was 
flowing into Oakland; by ten a great crowd 
of eager, waiting people was assembled there. 
At noon the crowd had become a multitude. 

There were men in ranchmen’s dress, men 
dressed as miners, men from “the city,” men 
that were vagueros, or cattle-men employed 
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on the ranches, women and children, and 
the Spanish Dons and their families. And 
there, fastened at its moorings, amid the crowd, 
the balloon in which a _ professional 
aéronaut was to make the The 
crowds thronged about, examining it with curi- 
osity ; the men talking and smoking, the wo- 
men moving about under the live-oaks with 
their children dragging at their skirts and eat- 
ing peanuts. 

The hour for the ascension came and passed. 
There was a delay in getting the great balloon 
in order. People became impatient. There 
was, it seemed, not enough gas to bear up the 
weight of the basket and the aéronaut. Ex- 
periments were tried while the restless spec- 
tators grumbled at the delay. 

A man of lighter weight took the place of 
the professional aéronaut. Still the balloon 
refused to lift the basket so heavily laden. 

Mutterings were heard from the dissatisfied 
people. They began to declare it all a mere 
scheme to attract great crowds over from San 
Francisco for the sake of the ferry-ticket re- 
turns. There would be no ascension, they said — 
the whole thing was a fraud to extract money 
from the people. 

The aéronaut and his assistants became an- 
gry at these speeches, and finally cut the basket 
At once the balloon 
Then, in the 


was 
ascension. 


loose, and cast it aside. 
struggled to bound into space. 
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suspended hoop, only three or four feet in 
diameter, the aéronaut seated himself. 

The balloon, though it tugged at the guy 
ropes, showed there was still too great a weight. 
The aéronaut got out in despair. How much 
weight would the balloon carry? He looked 
for some one lighter than himself. A slim, 
half grown youth took his place. That was 
better; but even he was not light enough. 
Looking around for some one still lighter, the 
aéronaut saw a barefooted newsboy, wearing 
only a thin cotton shirt, a pair of trousers 
reaching to the knee, and a broken straw hat. 

“Here, Bub,” said he, “quick! Sit in this 
hoop a minute, will you, and let me see if the 
balloon will raise your weight ?” 

The little fellow laid down his bundle of 
papers, placing beside them a basket of 
peanuts that he carried. Then he seated him- 
self on the slender curving ring. Steadying 
himself within the frail circle by holding with 
both hands to the two sides, he sat there with 
his legs dangling below him, feeling quite 
important in being chosen. He was sure the 


other boys were envying him even this ap- 
proach to an ascent in a balloon. 
Yes; there was sufficient gas to hold up the 


boy’s weight. That was something; but it 
would not yet bear the weight of a man. 
Something must be done. An ascent must be 
made to satisfy the grumbling crowd. Some 
alterations must be made so that the aéronaut 
himself could go up as he had advertised. 

They loosened some of the ropes as he di- 
rected, and then — 

No one ever seemed to know how it hap- 
pened, but with a bound the balloon somehow 
wrested itself from its moorings, and shot up- 
ward, bearing aloft the barefooted little news- 
boy, sitting in the swinging hoop! 

There was a great cry went up from the 
people; and then followed the ‘silence that 
comes of horror. Fifty feet!—a hundred ! — 
five hundred ! — already a thousand feet above 
their heads he was, yet speeding helplessly up- 
ward into that vast empty space where none 
could reach him to lend aid ! 

Would he fall? Would he faint? Women 
clutched their own children as they saw the 
little lad swept skyward; and there were men 
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who covered their eyes, not daring to look lest 
they should see the little figure fall. 

His white shirt showed as a glimmering 
speck in the summer sky, as the balloon soared 
to greater heights. Higher, still higher, farther 
and farther away, he was borne by the winds 
coming in from the sea, toward the Coast 
Range of mountains. 

Vaqueros and ranchmen who had ridden in 
from the hills to witness the ascent now sprang 
to their saddles and followed as fast as their 
horses could run, in a mad race with the bal- 
loon, as if they might perchance be near to help 
the little waif. 

When the first sense of the terrible situation 
had come to those who gazed horror-stricken 
at the boy, the multitude became a mob, and 
many turned in excited wrath to seek the men 
who had planned the ascension, as though to 
wreak vengeance on them for the unexpected 
accident. They were gone; they had not dared 
to stay and brave the consequences if the boy 
was killed. If—! Was there a chance that 
he might escape? Who could hope ? 

The crowd stood watching till the tiny speck 
went out of sight behind the clouds. Then 
they went home. How long could the poor 
little waif cling to the ring ? 


When the balloon took the first great leap 
skyward, as the stay-lines loosed their hold, the 
boy hardly knew what had happened. Then, 
seeing the fast increasing distance between him- 
self and the upturned faces, there came over him 
a fear—as yet but a child’s fear -— of his strange 
situation, without a full understanding of it. 

He heard the shouts of the people as he 
sped upward. He knew that the balloon had 
escaped their hold; still, it was a moment or 
two ere he grasped the full meaning of the ac- 
cident — before he was overwhelmed by the 
knowledge that he had been snatched away 
from the earth, and was being rapidly borne 
toward the cloud heights — alone! 

Then he knew there was neither help nor es- 
cape. He was in mid-air on a narrow strip of 
wood, with only his two little slim hands to hold 
him back from the downward plunge into eternity. 

Earthly sounds came dully to his ears as he 


rose. Faint and far away were they; fainter 
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and fainter they grew till, at last, they had 
ceased altogether. The uplifted faces of the 
people, among whom he had been but a mo- 
ment before, appeared now to him no larger 
than the silver coins they had paid him that 
morning for peanuts. Finally, he could not 
see their faces at all; the people themselves 
were but tiny objects growing smaller—smaller, 
as they moved about, till they disappeared al- 
together. The cattle in the fields, the horses 
about the town, first seemed no larger than 
dogs; then small as kittens; then like little 
mice; then as ants; and at last disappeared 
from his vision. Houses diminished to groups 
of chips and blocks, to be distinguished only by 
their color from the trees that no longer seemed 
trees, but mere bits of moss growing close to 
the ground. High hills flattened down to 
wide uneven plains; and mountains became 
mole-hills. 


The ocean! He had never seen it like this 


before; nor the bay, nor the river that, like 
a silver ribbon, wound oceanward. 
Once he tried shutting his eyes as he noted 


how fast—how* very fast—the earth was 
slipping away from his sight ; but it made him 
all the more afraid and dizzy, and he quickly 
opened them again. 

Oh, he was so, so far away from everybody 
and everything! By and by he could see 
nothing earthward—azothing’ All was too 
far away. He was alone in the clouds,— 
drifting — drifting, he knew not where. And 
it was so desolate there — so very lonely! 

He had from the first instinctively clutched 
with all his small might at the sides of the 
hoop. In that grip, he knew, lay his only sal- 
vation. What would his mother—alone at 
home — think when night came and he did not 
as usual return, with the money earned from 
selling peanuts and papers? He wished there 
was some way in which he could let her know he 
was alive, so that she would n’t worry. She 
would hear of what had happened, and be sure 
he had been killed. If he could only see her 
for a minute! If—! His lips quivered, but 
he did not cry. He dreaded to hear the sound 
of his own voice up there in the solitude of that 
vast, awful, empty space. 

There he clung, stunned by fear, while, jour- 
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neying with the clouds, the balloon crossed 
over valleys and streams, over hills and forests. 
He could see nothing earthward save clouds; 
but he was sure he was drifting farther and 
farther away from the spot which had been 
home. 

Then the sun went down, and the twilight 
crept up to him from below; and with the set- 
ting of the sun, fog-banks came tumbling in 
from the sea, crossing the bay and hurrying 
toward him with their wet chilliness. He had 
shivered ever since he had reached the cloud 
heights ; now he was becoming numbed with the 
cold. His hands and legs ached painfully from 
the night’s chill touch. Bareheaded, bare- 
footed, and with only the thin little shirt over 
his shoulders, he was carried along northward 
through the gathering darkness. Fog clouds 
shut out all beneath him —just the great sky 
overhead. 

By and by the stars came out. 
all around him. 

He knew the earth was far, very far below ; 
—that he was miles high in the air. Yet, 
somehow, the stars, as he looked aloft, seemed 
just as far away as ever. He was terribly 
lonely ; and his body ached so! Ached from 
cold and exposure; ached because of so long 
sitting in the same tense position. 

It became darker — very dark, after a while. 
And for a long time he was conscious of no- 
thing but his sufferings. Even his peril was 
forgotten. 

Suddenly he became aware (he could not 
tell how) that the balloon was beginning to 
sink earthward. Yes; he could feel the rush 
of air through which he was dropping down to 
dear Mother Earth again! Slowly, but surely 
floating down. What would happen when he 
reached there? He could not rightly guess. 
He hoped the balloon would not fall with him 
into the water. But he was afraid it might; 
for there seemed to be so much more water on 
the earth’s surface than he had supposed. 

Dropping down — down — down, he waited 
while the minutes went by, to meet what might 
be coming. At last he thought (no, he must 
be mistaken; it cou/d n’t be!) — he thought he 
saw lights, here and there, beneath him. Strain- 
ing his eyes, he looked again. Yes, lights! 


Night was 
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They were lights! That meant people were 
not faraway. Lights gleaming from the win- 
dows of scattered ranch houses! He began to 
tremble so from excitement that he could hardly 
keep his hold on the hoop. He began to sob; 
and, for the first time, tears flowed down his 
cheeks. He was getting close to earth once 
more ! 

It was densely dark; but presently he fe/¢— 
rather than saw—his nearness to earth; and 
in a minute more the balloon struck against an 
oak-tree, dragging him along through the rough 
branches. 

As he 
wrenched 


hands 
The balloon, 


into it, his were 


he fell. 


crashed 


loose and 


lightened once more of its weight, shot upward 


and was gone. 

The little hero found himself on the ground 
scratched, bruised, and bleeding, but with no 
bones broken, nor suffering any serious hurt. 

On solid earth once more! 

Only they who have had an experience as 
much that 


terrifying can ever know how 


knowledge meant to him. 
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Stumbling along in the dark he made his 
way across the fields to a distant light. It 
proved to be a ranch house. And there the 
bruised and bleeding boy was made welcome, 
although the strange story that he told found 
little belief. When morning came he was put 
on board a steamboat at Benicia (that being 
the nearest town to the ranch where he had 
fallen), and was taken to San Francisco. 

The from his 
distracted mother can be imagined. 

His experience was a nine-days’ wonder; 
and column after column of the daily papers 
He was “ interviewed”; he 


welcome he received nearly 


was filled with it. 
was lionized; he was allowed to keep the en 
tire profits of all the papers he could sell con- 
taining the account of his wonderful aérial 
voyage. 

The widow and her son, whose poverty had 
been extreme but a fortnight before, were now 
made comfortable by gifts as varied as they 
were numerous; but it is to be doubted if the 
little balloonist could ever be induced to risk 
another voyage in the air. 
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NED TOODLES. 


By GABRIELLE E. JACKSON. 


[This story was begun in the March number. | 


CHAPTER X. 
AN EPIDEMIC OF MISCHIEF. 


OW we are 
in a fix!” 
jy Aunt Helen 

exclaimed to 

Pokey, who 

had = =s man- 

aged to get 

as far as the 

piazza, but 

had _forgot- 

ten to lay down the sticky spoon, to which she 
still clung, as if its tenacious properties might 


have power to hold Ned, could she but lay it 


upon him. “John a mile away, and Ned in 
a fair way to be ten if he goes on at the rate he 
has started, and with no halter on to fetch him 
back with when he zs caught!” 

Meanwhile Ned and Denise tore on; he 
glorying in his freedom, and she vainly trying 
to overtake him. But as though the very spirit 
of mischief had entered into him, he made a 
sudden turn and headed straight for the rail- 
way station. Denise was just near enough to 
see him dash upon the platform, rush across it 
and into the station as though carrying a dan- 
ger signal to the astonished ticket-agent, who 
sat in his little office, into which Ned tore full 
tilt, scaring the good man nearly to death. 

But Master Ned found the place very like an 
eel-pot,— much easier to get into than out of,— 
and Mr. Smith was a man of prompt action, as 
one who might have to deal with runaway engines, 
whether four-footed or four-wheeled, is obliged 
to be. So promptly closing his office door, he 
had the be-ribboned runaway a fast prisoner. 

A moment later Denise, panting and puffing 
like a small steam-engine, and with perspiration 
pouring down her face, rushed into the office; 
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whereupon Mr. Smith sat down to laugh, 
and Denise, with what breath was left her for 
laughter, followed his example. 

“ Oh,” she panted, “did you ever know such 
a bad little thing as he is, to lead me such a 
chase ? What do you mean,” she demanded, 
shaking Ned by his forelock braids, “ by scar- 
ing me so? John said you were a little villain, 
and I think you just a@7e.” 

“ How will you get him home, Miss Denise?” 
asked Mr. Smith. “Shall I send one of the 
men with you?” 

“ No, indeed, thank you. I don’t need any 
I ’ll get him home.” And, springing up, 
“ Come 


help. 
she caught Ned by his braids saying: 
home this minute,” and, tugging him along, she 
got him out of the office and started for home, 
with the little scamp walking as demurely be- 
side her as though he had never done anything 
mischievous in his life. 

That was the funniest bit of Ned’s make-up. 
No matter how mischievous and full of pranks 
he might be at one moment, his weather would 
straightway change, and he would be as meek 
as possible, or else look at you in a surprised 
way, as if to say: “Why you must be mis- 
taken. / did n’t do anything.” 

Aunt Helen and Pokey met them at the gate, 
and the former said: “When you have put Ned 
into his stall and shut the stable-door, you had 
better come to me for your bath, for I fancy 
you feel the need of it.” 

Denise only waited to push Ned in his night 
stall by way of punishment, and bang down 
the door, when she rushed into the play-house 
for the precious candy which Pokey had poured 
into a pan. Running into the kitchen with it 
she put it into cook’s refrigerator, and then 
went up-stairs to Aunt Helen. 

“Children,” said Aunt Helen an hour later, 
when soap, water, and clean clothes had meta- 
morphosed the two scapegraces into two dainty 
little maids in white frocks, “‘no more mishaps 
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to-day, I beg of you. Go out and drive quietly 
about in the phaeton till train time, and then 
let Papa find you spandy nice.” 

“ We will, aunty; we truly will”; and Denise 
started down-stairs. 

Pokey lingered to ask, “ Aunt Helen, please 
let me fill the tub again? I do love to see the 
water pour in.” 

“Yes, you may fill it, but be careful not to 
get splashed,” answered Aunt Helen, whose 
soul was filled with apprehension for unlucky 
Pokey. 

“T ’ll be careful,” was the reply, as she seated 
herself on the edge of the tub, and started both 
faucets. 

Meanwhile Denise was waiting in the hall 
below and calling to Pokey to hurry up. 

“T ’m coming in just half a minute. 
wait till the tub gets full.” 

“There!” she exclaimed; “it ’s just up to 
that little ring, and now I ’m going—oh!”— 
and, suiting the action to the word, which 
ended in a prolonged howl, Pokey lost her 
balance and slid backward into the tub— white 
frock, pink sash, and all. 

For an instant Aunt Helen stood speechless, 
too startled to know whether to laugh or scold, 
as the unfortunate struggled to save herself 
from falling. 

“Elizabeth Delano!” she cried, as she stood 
the dripping child on the tiled floor, where the 
puddles could form without harming anything. 
“T certainly feel as though I could shake you 
thoroughly, for the limit of my patience is 
reached, I believe!” 

“ Oh!—oh!—oh!” gasped Pokey, nearly in 
tears. “I’m so sorry, and so wet. I did n’t 
mean to slip so far back.” 

“T believe you; and now let me get you 
into dry clothes just as quickly as possible.” 

At the howl of anguish Denise had rushed 
upstairs to find Pokey drenched and crying, 
as Aunt Helen hastened to get her out of her 
wet garments. Denise took in the situation 
in an instant, and the bubbling laugh which 
was never far below the surface, came rippling 
out. 

“Oh, Auntie!” she cried. “ Does n’t she 
look just like a drowned rat? Don’t cry, 
Pokey; you will soon be all dry, and Auntie 
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won’t scold very hard, will you, Auntie ? "Cause 
she did n’t mean to.” 

Another half hour and another start. 
time Auntie gave no admonitions, feeling, per- 
haps, that it would be best to let Fate direct 
things herself. Surely Fate was in a particu- 
larly tantalizing mood that day, and delighted 
in tormenting frail humanity. 

Down to the porch went the two delin- 
quents, fully determined to be model children 
for the remainder of the afternoon. 

Mischief, however, must have been in the 
air, and they particularly susceptible, for the 
door was scarcely passed when Denise, stop- 


This 


’ 


ping, exclaimed: “The candy, Pokey; let ’s 
not forget that. We can take it with us and 
we can go up under the trees on Hillside road 
to eat it.” 

Soon the candy was produced, but in a con- 
dition far more resembling cold molasses than 
candy, and as delectable a mess as two young- 
sters could wish for. 

“T ll tell you what we ’Il do,’ 
who was decidedly a young woman of re- 
sources and not easily discouraged. “We ’Il 
take the pan and two spoons, and we can eat 
that way.” 

“Won't it 
Pokey. 

“Well, never mind if it is. 
to touch it if we have our spoons,” said Denise. 

When John saw the pan of sticky stuff about 
to be carried into the phaeton, he expressed 
himself very plainly on the subject : 

“Now, Miss Denise, ye know ye should n’t 
be takin’ that sticky stuff into yer little phaeton 
at all. Ye’ll just be sthook from yer head to 
yer heels wid it, and be in a foine sthate.” 

“ No, we won’t, John. We ’Il be careful.” 

“ Well, Oim much mistaken would yer aunt 
let ye, did she know.” 

But Denise did n’t wait to ascertain, and 
giving the pan and spoons into Pokey’s keep- 
ing, started off in great haste, in all her goodly 
array of rose-colored ribbons. 

Hillside road was a delightful one; more 
lane than public driveway, it wound up the 
mountain to a beautiful residence at the top, 
where lived old Colonel Franklin, one of Mr. 
Lombard’s most intimate friends, and a great 


’ 


said Denise, 


be awful sticky?” demurred 


We won’t have 
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admirer of Denise, for whom he cherished a 
hearty friendship. 

On one side of the road magnificent maple 
trees cast their shadows upon a tiny mill that 
trickled and sang beneath them, and upon 
the other the ground sloped by long gentle 
undulations to the river half a mile away; 
giving a charming view of the Tappan Zee, 
which sparkled in the afternoon sunshine that 
shone on it and on the beautiful homes of 
Irvington. 

It was an ideal spot to choose for an after- 
noon drive, and delightfully cool and quiet for 
a little rest when one had gone about half 
way up. 

Denise had an eye for the beautiful, and 
stopping Ned under a spreading maple just 
where the road was most inviting and the view 
simply perfect, she announced complacently to 
Pokey : 

“ Now, his is what I call a lovely spot, and 
we ’ll just sit here in the phaeton and eat our 
candy, and not have anybody to bother us, 
for people don’t often come this way.” 


Giving Pokey one spoon, and arming herself 
with the other, she set a sweet example by 
dipping up some of the mess and eating it with 


Pokey followed suit, and presently 
But little by 
with 


a relish. 
about half of it had vanished. 
little their tastes became sated 
and their relish began to lessen. 
“IT don’t believe that I cam eat any more,” 
“Don’t you think it is too sticky 


sweets, 


said Pokey. 
and sweet ?” 

“ Well, rather,” said Denise reluctantly ; “but 
it ’s good.” 

Meanwhile, Master Ned had caught the 
scent of something eatable, and manifested 
a desire to share the feast, whatever it might 
consist of. He turned his head first to the 
right and then to the left, and stretched his 
neck nearly out of joint in his endeavors to 
see what it might be. He hoo-hooed, whinnied, 
and pawed till Denise could no longer resist 
his appeals. So, jumping out of the phaeton, 
she set the pan on the ground in front of 
him with the command: 

“Now, Ned Toodles, you may just eat the 
candy in that pan, and see that you leave it 
perfectly clean and shiny!” 
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CHAPTER XI. 
NED DEVELOPS A TASTE FOR TAFFY. 

Nep needed no second bidding, but at once 
set himself to the task most assiduously, lick- 
ing and slobbering to his heart’s content and 
his headstall’s ruination. 

In about ten minutes the mess had vanished, 
and he raised his head, a spectacle for a tidy 
hostler to groan over. 

Molasses and foam dripped from his mouth; 
his bit was literally stuck fast to it; the hair 
about his muzzle was beautifully plastered with 
taffy, and—alas, for the rosy ribbons — they 
were so sticky Denise had to throw them away. 

His shaggy mane and forelock had been 
nicely sprinkled, as he tossed his head about in 
his vain endeavors to free himself of the sticky 
stuff. 

Buckles and straps were well coated, and he 
himself was as disreputable and rowdy a little 
beast as one could find anywhere; but he had 
enjoyed himself—oh, dear, yes! and snorted 
and begged for more. 

“ Dear me, what sha// we do with him?” 
groaned Denise. Pokey could only look on, 
filled with dismay and apprehension as to what 
their reception at home would probably be. 

“IT know what I ’ll do,” exclaimed Denise. 
“| ll wash his face with the carriage robe. It ’s 
/inen and lots easier to clean than the harness.” 
And catching up the robe, she dipped one cor- 
ner of it into the brook, and then proceeded to 
scrub Ned till she had succeeded in getting 
the mess well off of him, and nicely transferred 
to herself. 

In the midst of the operation the sound of 
approaching wheels caused her to glance up 
the hill, to behold in the distance Colonel 
Franklin’s elegant victoria coming down the 
road with the Colonel, his wife, and daughter 
therein. 

“ Quick, quick!” she cried. “Get into the 
phaeton, and take care of the pan and spoons, 
while I drive home as fast as I can go, for 
here comes the Colonel, and I would n’t have 
him catch us in this mess for avything.” 

Bouncing into the carriage, she caught up 
the reins, and, turning around like a whirlwind, 
was soon tearing down the hill at a break-neck 
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speed, and making a lively chase for the big 
horses prancing behind; for when little Ned 
chose to go he could get over the ground in a 
very lively manner. 

Pokey sat breathless, holding fast to the pan 
and spoons; but as the chase grew livelier, she 
was seized with a desire to glance behind; and 
that one glance was their undoing; for she for- 
got all about the pan and spoons, and the next 
moment, they were flying wildly out into the 
middle of the road. 

“There! Now you fave done it!” ex- 
claimed Denise, petulantly, for her temper was 
much disturbed by thoughts of past, present, 
and future, and her patience was not very 
elastic. 

Nothing could be done but go back to gather 
up the scattered articles, and by the time that 
was accomplished, Colonel Franklin was upon 
them. 

“Good afternoon, young ladies,” said he, 
with a courteous bow, while his wife and 
daughter bowed pleasantly. “You seem to 
be enjoying yourselves,” he continued, as his 
twinkling eyes took in the situation. “ May I 
ask if this is a private picnic in which Mr. 
Toodles is an honored guest, and has had the 
lion’s share of the sweeties ?” 

Poor Denise was covered with confusion, 
and scarcely knew how to reply; but catching 
sight of the funny side of the predicament, she 
burst out laughing, and was joined very heart- 
ily by all. 

“Did you ever see such a looking thing as 
he is?” she demanded. “ He likes taffy alto- 
gether too well, and what Aunt Helen will say 
when we get home, I just don’t know. I don’t 
suppose we shall ever hear the last of it, do you, 
Colonel Franklin?” she added slyly. 

“No; I’m afraid you never will.” And she 
never did; for years after the Colonel would 
ask: “ Well, Miss Denise, do you still make 
taffy?” But, at the time, he added cheerily: 

“Don’t you think we had better act as es- 
cort, Miss Denise? I fear Ned’s liberal sup- 
ply of liquid taffy has rather unsettled him, and 
he seems to be in a very rowdy frame of mind.” 

So the big carriage and the little one rolled 
along, side by side, till the home road was 
reached. There they parted, with the Colonel’s 
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assurance that he had never been in sweeter 
society. 

“How could we act so?” said Denise re- 
morsefully, when the Colonel’s carriage had 
passed on. “I’m just as sorry as I can be, 
and I’m going straight to Auntie to tell her 
so. I would n’t blame her if she shut us up in 
a little box for the rest of the afternoon, for 
we ’ve done nothing but plague her ever since 
luncheon.” 

Soon they were at the front door, a very dif- 
ferent party from the one that had left it an 
hour earlier. John was in a most righteous 
rage when he was summoned to take Ned back 
to the stable, and he gave vent to his wrath 
in smothered Celtic as he led the pony away. 

And well he might be angry, for Ned was 
the pride of the devoted creature’s heart, and 
the time and care he lavished upon the little 
scamp no one ever guessed. 

“ Faith, I belave the Ould Bye himsilf has 
got into the childer to-day!” he muttered. 

Pokey remained on the lawn to swing in the 
hammock while Denise went in search of 
Auntie to confess her misdeeds to that much 
enduring woman. 

She found -her just ready to descend to the 
porch for an hour’s rest before the train should 
arrive, but Auntie promptly learned that “ the 
best laid plans o’ mice and women” can be up- 
set by — well — taffy, ponies, and small children. 

Nothing could be done but to return to her 
room and get the sticky youngster restored to 
a proper condition; and it is small wonder that 
Auntie’s patience came near giving out, or that 
Denise should get a decided lecture. 

“T am more annoyed than I can tell you, 
Denise. How you cou/d have been so thought- 
less and selfish to-day, I can’t understand.” 

“ Selfish,” echoed Denise, in a tone of sur- 
prise. “Have I been sed#sh, Aunt Helen?” 

“Yes, I am sure the word will apply to the 
case, for you have taken no pains to make my 
duties lighter, when you could not fail to know 
that I had a great deal to think of in this big 
house, now that Mama is absent and I must 
assume the entire responsibility. Then, too, 
you knew a guest was coming and that I 
wished to have all in proper order for his com- 
fort, and that I must get Papa’s room ready, as 
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well. All this made extra work for Mary, who John must work this evening to get Ned tidy. 
I have had to dress you again, just when I was 
ready to sit down and rest after a fatiguing day, 
and Mary must work too. It is trying for us all.” 


must now set to work and clean this candy off 
your dress, besides having Pokey’s to dry 
and iron just when she is at her busiest. 
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““THE PAN AND SPOONS WENT FLYING INTO THE ROAD.” 


“So you see, that instead of trying to be “ But I could n’t help it if Pokey got up- 
thoughtful for others and making as little trou- set, could I ?—and was n’t it just too funny for 
ble as possible, you have gone on from one anything? ” and, in spite of her aunt’s rebuke, 
prank to another, till now the climax is reached. up bubbled a little laugh at the recollection. 
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“No, dear, I’m not blaming you for Pokey’s 
mishaps, but I want my little niece to be more 
careful of her own conduct and by so doing 
to help Pokey overcome her blundering ways.” 

“Can I, Auntie? I never thought of that.” 

“Yes, dear, you can do a great deal toward 
it, for you know Pokey loves you dearly, and 
admires you as well as loves you. She has not 
such a happy home as yours, nor is she taught 
as carefully as you are. Nothing helps us so 
much as good influences and a wise exam- 
ple. We may not realize it at the time, but the 
impression is just as strong, and, unconsciously, 
grows with us. 

“Some day when you are grown, and look 
back upon this dear home life, you will under- 
stand what I mean, and be so grateful to dear 
Papa and Mama for giving you such a happy 
girlhood, and teaching you in such a sweet 
way. There, darling, my little lecture is ended, 
and I don’t believe we shall need another for 
some time, shall we?” 

“No, Auntie, we won’t. We ¢ru/y won't 
and she clasped her arms around the kind 
aunt who never sco/ded, no matter how strong 
the provocation might be. 

Just then, the train’s whistle told them that 
in a few moments Papa would be with them, 
and both hurried down to the piazza, where 
Pokey joined them, 

Soon Denise was gathered into a pair of 
arms which held her close, while their owner 
said : 

“How has my darling little daughter been 
getting along without us all this time?” 

“We have missed you dreadfully,” was the 
reply, “and if it had n’t been for Pokey and 
Ned we never could have endured it! I want 
to see Mama so badly that I don’t know how 
I can wait a week longer.” 

“She sends you so many kisses by me that 
I shall have to give them on the instalment 
plan; so here are a few to begin with; after 
dinner you may have some more.” 


9? 


CHAPTER XII. 
CAPTAIN HAMILTON’S PLAN. 


“WELL, little Miss Muggins,” said the Cap- 
tain, when they were all seated at dinner, “ how 
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are the children flourishing, and what is this I 
hear about a remarkable play-house? I ’ve not 
been out here in such a long time that I ’m 
quite in the dark regarding the important events 
of the family. Will you take me out for a visit 
after dinner ?” 

“Indeed I will,” answered Denise with alac- 
rity, “and Pokey will show you how fast Ned 
and Tan have learned to run; won't you, 
Pokey ?” 

Pokey very promptly turned the tables by 
answering: “ Yes, if you will tell them how fond 
of taffy Ned has become, and how nicely he can 
pull out pegs.” 

Naturally these mysterious remarks had to 
be explained, which caused a hearty laugh all 
round, and effectually dispelled any sign of 
clouds which might have remained. 

As soon as dinner was finished all strolled out 
to the Bird’s Nest, where the children displayed 
their treasures and explained their exceptional 
merits. 

Sailor and Beauty seemed to think that they 
must assist in doing the honors, so while one 
tore around, the other paraded about with his 


great plumy tail waving like a banner, and his 
big soft eyes showing the affection he could not 
speak. 

Then all the pets were visited in turn, from 
Ned down to the twenty-seven bunnies, whose 


house stood in an adjoining field. These little 
bob-tails demanded no small amount of care, 
you may well guess, for there were “ fathers, 
mothers, uncles, cousins; families by tens and 
dozens” of all sizes and ages. 

“ What in the world do you ever intend doing 
with all these pussies?” asked the Captain. 
“ Are n’t Hero and Leander enough in that line 
with just half a dozen here for company?” 

Hero and Leander were Denise’s cats, and 
had been so named by Papa, who had rescued 
them from a watery grave when they were wee 
kittens. 

“ Captain Hamilton,” said Denise, impress- 
ively, “I wish I could answer that question, but 
I can’t.” 

“You have roused a vexed question, Captain, 
for she won’t hear of one of those bunnies being 
sent to bunny land, and if the family continues 
to increase for the next two years as it has in 
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the past, we shall have to buy a ten-acre field 
to keep it in,” said Mr. Lombard. 

“ Eh, is that true? Why, the matter is seri- 
ous; but it ’s lucky we spoke of it, for I’ve a 
fine idea, which I ’ve borrowed from George, 
and if you will just sit down here on the grass 
beside me I ’ll tell you in two minutes,” said the 
good-natured Captain, who had a family of 
eight boys far away across the sea in England, 
and was only too glad to have a chat with little 
people for the sake of his own at home. 

So the party settled themselves on the soft 
lawn in front of the Bird’s Nest, the children 
snuggling close to the Captain, and listening 
eagerly. 

“You see, George had some rabbits given 
him about three years since, and as we ’d only 
a place about fifteen feet square in which to 
keep them, in the course of time he found him- 
self very like the old woman who lived in a 
shoe. What to do with his big family he 
did n’t know. However, about three weeks 
before I sailed, some garden truck was brought 
to Mrs. Hamilton by a farmer who lived a little 
way back in the country, and one of his boys 
happened to come along with him. I give you 
my word, that boy went nearly wild over 
George’s rabbits, and George’s mother suggested 
that some should be given him. 

“So the bargain was struck in this way. 
bunnies were to be given to each boy, provid- 
ing he would promise the best of care for them, 
and, as there were four boys, that disposed of 
sixteen bunnies. 

“They were put into a big box, and away 
they went with the farmer’s lad, George going 
along too, that he might be sure they had good, 
comfortable quarters, although he would have 
to walk all the way back home, and it was a 
good six miles too. But he never cared a rap 
for that. 

“When he got home in the afternoon he was 
as muddy a young tramp as you could wish for, 
but as happy as possible; and so were we,” he 
added, in conclusion. 

“ Was n’t that splendid!” cried Denise, clap- 
ping her hands. “Papa, do you suppose 
Farmer Sutton’s boys would like some of my 
bunnies ? ” 

“T’m sure they would be overjoved to have 
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them,” said her father, heartily and with charm- 
ing decision. 

“ Do you truly? Well, I’ve a plan. John 
is to harness Sunshine to the garden cart, and 
drive Pokey and me and some bunnies over 
there to-morrow morning. May he?” 

“Don’t you think you will find it rather 
rough riding ?” 

“ Oh, no; we sha’n’t mind it, shall we, Pokey ? 
It will be fun.” 

Pokey seemed to think that the jolts would 
add to the novelty, and permission was given 
with delightful promptness, and John was told 
to have everything ready by nine o’clock. 

Never did he receive a more gratifying order, 
for the bunnies were beginning to seem like a 
mill-stone about his neck. 

When the pets’ territory had been left behind, 
and the children had gone for a romp with 
Sailor and Beauty, Mr. Lombard said : 

“ Captain, I feel called upon to offer a vote 
of thanks, for you have proved yourself a pub- 
lic benefactor and capable of solving a deep 
problem.” 

“ Never you mind the problems. Let the 
lads and lasses have their good times and be 
happy with their pets. It’s good training for 
them against the time they grow up and have 
pets that they can’t send off to the neighbors to 
be looked after, and it will make them all the 
more affectionate and patient. But I can’t see 
them grieved, and if a little manceuvering can 
save a tear, let ’s have the manceuver, say I.” 

Next day the bunnies were sent off. Pokey 
and Denise perched beside John in the garden 
cart, which went jiggerty-jog, jiggerty-jog as 
Sunshine trotted along. 

Never was a jollier ride, for they sang songs 
all the way over, and John told stories of Ire- 
land and its jaunting-cars, while the children 
hung their feet over the sides of the cart and 
played they were going to Dublin. 

Surely the road was rocky enough to suggest 
it, and it was a wonder that they were not 
shaken to bits on the way. 

No need to tell how happy the boys were to 
get the pretty rabbits. In an hour’s time they 
had built a nice house for them in a big orchard 
near the house, and the bunnies were well settled 
in new quarters and seemed quite at home. 
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“We ’re jist powerful obleeged to ye,” said 
the old farmer; “and them boys won't git a 
wink o’ sleep to-night fur thinkin’ on them rab- 
bits. Reckon ye need n’t worrit about their 
bein’ fed reg’lar. They'll be stuffed like geese. 
Now come along and let me fill that thar cart, 
and then ye can play ye ’re farmers goin’ ter 
markit.” 

Soon the cart was filled with all sorts of good 
things, for Dame Sutton had a private supply 
of her own for the children and there was no 


danger of famine. 
“Don’t you want to go down this lane a 
little way?” asked Pokey slyly, when they 


were returning home. 

“No. I ’d rather stop and gather button 
balls for walnuts,” said Denise laughing, for 
Pokey’s last achievement had been to gather a 
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half bushel of these balls, supposing them to be 
walnuts and to lug them home in triumph, only 
to be laughed at for expecting to find walnuts 
in August. 

“T don’t care 
I’m going to make something pretty of them 
See if I don’t,” said Pokey, 


if you all did laugh at me. 


for Christmas. 
nodding her head wisely. 

And the clever child actually did make an 
exceedingly pretty hanging basket by stringing 
the balls on wires, and lining her basket with 
gray moss. 

Ferns were to be had for the digging and 
when Pokey returned to town two weeks later, 
she carried with her a pretty souvenir which 
suggested her country visit long after the visit 
had ended and the snow had buried the other 
ferns and button balls. 


(70 be continued.) 





THE PATIENT CALF: 


“(WHOSE BREAKFAST IS THIS, ANYHOW?” 





THE ADJUTANT: HIS NAME. 


By Howarp SOMERVILLE. 


And strange to say, this little man 
An adjutant was he; 

In the army of an ancient king 
Who ’d never seen the sea. 


Tuts legend you may not have heard, 
And if not, it is new; 

And therefore, I will tell it now, 
Because it is not true. 


And, still more strange, as I opine, 
Down to this very day, 

We call this bird the adjutant,— 
That ’s all I have to say. 


A little man, in olden times,— 
Please don’t think this absurd — 

Instead of riding on a horse, 
Would ride upon a bird. 
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By GERALD BRENAN. 


O most ears the 
title of this article 
will bear a humorous 
sound. French eyes 
twinkle, while their 
owners recall their 
poet Béranger’s merry 
chanson of the “ don 
petit roi”; and a re- 

membrance of Thackeray’s translation 

of that French song brings a smile to 

the lips of English-speaking lads and 

lasses. That the “ King of Yvetot”* 

was anything but a pleasant myth, in- 

vented by poets for the sole purpose 

of being sung about, scarcely ever 

enters the heads of those to whom his 

| Majesty’s name is a household word. 

( \ And yet there was a real kingdom of 
\_/ Yvetot; and the monarchs of this tiny 
realm ruled supreme in their dominions for many 
acentury. Indeed, at the present moment there 


is a little boy in Paris, who claims to be the 
King of Yvetot — heir of the happy potentate, 
who wore a cotton nightcap in lieu of a crown. 


This boy’s name is Claude-Martin-Gigues 
d’Albon; but he much prefers to be known 
as “ Claude III., Roi d’Yvetot.” 

The chronicle of this miniature monarchy, 
telling how it first came to have kings of its 
own, is quaint and curious. 

First of all a few words as to the Yvetot of 
to-day — Yvetot as the writer saw it not so 
very long ago. The parish— it is a kingdom 
no longer, unless indeed “ Claude III.” succeeds 
in making good his claims—lies among the 
orchards of Normandy, a few miles from the 
famous city of Rouen, on the road to Havre. 
The village of Yvetot is not a busy place; it 
consists of a single street, nearly two miles and 
a half long, wooden houses built in picturesque 
style, with great crossed beams, and projecting 
roofs. The old chateau of the kings was de- 
stroyed by the Revolutionists in 1793. At pres- 


* Pronounced ¢ev-toh. 
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ent the population of Yvetot numbers about 
8300 souls. During the days of its royalty it 
could boast of scarcely 2000 inhabitants. 

A curious fact about Yvetot is that it has ab- 
solutely no water-supply of its own. The bar- 
ren plateau of Caux, on which it is placed, is 
destitute of springs; and water has to be car- 
ried by rail from neighboring districts. There 
is a quaint old inn, the Hotel de Rouen,— 


Fill thet remained 
ofthe(hetesu 
_ Clarke vistted J 
to 1so=s» 
“This Tower now 
a ae heap of 


Stones: \wr 


* 


known, probably from the king’s coat-of-arms, 
as “Bande du Roi” in former days,— to 
which stray travelers resort; and in the oak- 
floored parlor of this hostelry the writer spent 


an agreeable week studying the kingdom and 
To the worthy Curé of Yvetot, 
as well as to M. Borel d’Hauterive, he owes 
many thanks for help in clearing up the mists 
surrounding this forgotten Norman realmlet. 
The kingdom of Yvetot began in a jest; and, 
whereas antiquarians have been racking their 


its history. 
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brains over the little monarchy’s origin for gen- 
erations, local tradition settles the whole matter 
with a story. A highly probable story too — 
for, on examination, it will be found to agree 
exactly with all that is historically certain of 
Yvetot’s royal family. 

The first “ King of Yvetot,” say the docu- 
ments at Rouen and Paris, “ was one Ansfred, 
styled ‘ Ze Dré/e, or ‘the humorous,’ who accom- 
panied his sovereign lord, William of Normandy, 
the Conqueror, during his victorious inva- 
sion of England, a. D. 1066. 
Ansfred was rewarded by the gifts of the fiefs 
or estates of Yvetot and Taillanville in the 
Plains of Caux. He assumed, for some doubt- 
ful reason, the title of Rot d@’ Yvetot; and his 
heirs have held that kingly designation ever 


For his services 


since.” 

Thus much we learn from dry-as-dust legal 
papers. Now for tradition, as unearthed by M. 
d’Hauterive from many a musty tome, or taken 
down by the good Curé of the village from the 
lips of old parishioners. This “Ansfred, styled 
‘Je Dréle’ or ‘the humorous,’” 
none other than William I.’s court jester ; and his 
stone image, in cap and bells arrayed, stood in 
the dining-hall of the Chateau d’Yvetot until 
those terrible fellows, the Revolutionary sol- 
diers, pulled down both house and statue. 

Those who love to stray in history’s byways 
will remember that when William the Con- 
queror landed on the English coast, he tripped 
and fell with extended arms upon the strand. 
Most of his followers would have regarded this 
as a bad omen had not the monarch, with rare 
presence of mind, quieted their fears by ex- 
claiming that he was “ grasping the soil of Eng- 
Now, tradition in Yvetot 


was, it seems, 


land in his arms.” 
has it that the person who whispered this cun- 
ning reply into the ear of the prostrate William 
was our witty acquaintance, the court-jester 
Ansfred. 

When England had been won, the story goes 
that the king remembered his humble jester’s 
timely whisper, and, calling him to the foot of 
the throne, bade him ask a boon by way of 
reward. Ansfred jestingly replied, “ Ah, my 
good king, I have an ambition too lofty for 
you to gratify.” 

Greatly piqued at this speech, even from 
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such a privileged joker as his “ court fool,” Wil- 
liam insisted upon knowing what the ambition 
was which the sovereign of England and Nor- 
mandy could not make good. Whereupon, 
jingling his golden bells gaily, Ansfred said : 
“In sooth, friend William, I desire to be- 
come a king, like yourself. Nothing less can 
satisfy me.” 

At this the nobles of the court set up a mighty 
shout of laughter, looking upon the affair as an- 
other of Ansfred’s sallies, But the King laughed 
louder than them all. Recovering from his 
mirth, he cried out: “Ansfred shall have his 
wish. When we get back to Normandy we 
will give him a kingdom of his own.” Then, 
summoning his chancellor, he demanded the 
name of “the very last place in all his domin- 
ions —the most barren and waterless waste in 
his possession.” The chancellor consulted his 
great books and found that the last place men- 
tioned was the hamlet of Yvetot. Moreover, 
this hamlet stood in the treeless, springless 
plain of Caux, and was an extraordinarily deso- 
late spot, little thought of by the Abbey of 
Saint Wandrille to whose monks it belonged. 

William laughed again when he heard of 
Yvetot; and, in pursuance of his pledge, when 
he returned to Normandy, he took Yvetot 
away from the Abbey and gave it to Ansfred 
the jester. In the nearby village of Bolbec, 
amid great merriment, Ansfred was formally 
crowned “ King of Yvetot.” Everybody 
looked on the coronation as a joke —everybody 
but Ansfred himself. As was often the case with 
these jesters, the folly of this “fool” was only on 
the exterior. No sooner had he acquired pos- 
session of his small kingdom, than he built him- 
self a tower there, and set about planting the 
wastes around. The trees grew; but King 
Ansfred could think of no plan that would sup- 
ply Yvetot with water. Always, till he died, 
Ansfred retained the title of “King”; and 
William the Conqueror’s sons being busy with 
their wars, none tried to take it from him. Ans- 
fred’s son and heir, Richard, second king of 
Yvetot, went to the Crusades in 1096, and 
fought with great bravery. 

After that, son succeeded sire in the tiny mon- 
archy, without any of the cruel struggles and 
deeds of violence which disgraced the thrones 
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of greater nations. Quietly the kings of Yvetot 
—they were really nothing more than petty 
“sieurs,” or lords of the manor, but none could 
dispute the fact that their title of “roi” had 
been legitimately acquired — went on improv- 


ing their property, and adding to their castles. 


In 1350 came upon the scene Jean II., Roi 
d’Yvetot, known to tradition as “ Jeannot the 
Dancer.” This gallant monarch, we are told, 
was the most nimble as well as the most grace- 
ful dancer in all northern Normandy. On one 
famous occasion he danced all the way between 
Yvetot and Rouen —a distance of over eighteen 
miles! His wonderful dancing eventually won 
him a rich and beautiful bride, Jeanne Bourdet, 
heiress of the Chateau de la Riviere. This cha- 
teau still stands in the commune of St. Martin, 
near Rouen; and in the great hall you may see 
the coat-of-arms of “ Jeannot the Dancer,” with 
the inscription: “ Jehan, Roi et Sieur d’Yvetot.” 
King Jeannot became a very wealthy man for 
his time in Normandy; for he had one hundred 
livres (about twenty dollars, but in those days 
money bought much more than now) of rent, 
besides the tribute which he was in the habit 
of levying from travelers passing through Yve- 
tot. His son, Jean III., rose to even greater 
heights of power, for the king of France him- 
self, in 1381, formally recognized his neighbor's 
claims to be “ King and Prince of Yvetot, with 
the rights of the High and the Low Justice, of 
coining money, of making knights, and of life 
and death over his subjects.” 

But Yvetot’s history reached its zenith in the 
reign of Martin I., son of this Jean III. King 
Martin was a very small man, but his heart 
was large; and, not satisfied with remaining 
peacefully at home as his fathers had done, he 
desired to be a king in something more than 
name. Accordingly he raised a miniature army 
and went to visit “his good cousin,” the crazy 
King Charles VI. of France. 

The visit only filled King Martin with envy ; 
and on his return he began to coin money, 
thereby making himself the laughing-stock of 
all France. None of these precious coins re- 
main, but there actually exists in the great 
Cluny Museum at Paris, a medal struck by 
Martin. This medal represents the king of 
Yvetot seated on a sort of throne giving the 
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accolade, or touch with the sword that conferred 
knighthood, to one of his subjects, an innkeeper 
named Bobée. The king wears a plain cap, sur- 
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tot found himself a ruined man. Accordingly, 
on May 2, 1401, he sold “ the manor of Yvetot, 
with all right to the title of King as granted to 
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rounded by a circlet of gold; and on the re- 
verse of the medal may be made out the words: 
“ Mart. Rex Ivetost J. Bobée Vin. fecit Escut.” 
which, translated out of the quaint Latin, means 
simply, “ Martin, king of Yvetot, made J. Bobée, 
the innkeeper, a knight.” 

But poor Martin’s final folly ended in sore 
disaster. He loftily invited the mad Charles 
VI. to “ visit him as a brother, in his palace of 
Yvetot.” The king of France came, and with 
him came also “all the king’s horses and all 
the king’s men.” Some were lodged in the 
Chateau of Yvetot, some in the Chateaux of 
la Riviére and Taillanville, which belonged to 
Martin, while yet others ate in the village at 
the sign of the “ Bande du Roi,” kept probably 
by that same Maitre J. Bobée so recently 
knighted. 

The swarm of courtiers ate King Martin lit- 
erally out of house and home. After Charles 
VI. and his nobles departed (laughing in their 
sleeves, no doubt) the unfortunate king of Yve- 
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his forefather by William of Normandy, and 
duly confirmed by successive kings of France,” 
to one Pierre des Villaines, a prosperous lawyer 
who had acutely bought up most of the luck- 
In the contract of sale, 
e King 


less monarch’s debts. 
still preserved, Martin is set down as 
of Yvetot.” 

The ex-king died in obscurity on his minor 
estate of La Riviére-Bourdet in 1412: and in 
this way the dynasty founded by Ansfred the 
Court Jester in the eleventh century became 
extinct after three hundred and forty years. 
But the kings of Yvetot did not end. 

This is one of the few instances in the world’s 
history wherein we find a kingdom being sold 
outright. Pierre des Villaines the shrewd Rouen 
lawyer became “ Pierre I., Roi d’Yvetot.” 

The new dynasty helped Charles VII. 
drive out the English, and was temporarily 
banished from its kingdom by those same 
English for sympathizing with Jeanne d’Arc. 
But when France was free once more, her king 


to 
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restored the kings of Yvetot, and gave them Jean Cheni, son of a small farmer and nephew 
“ confirmation of their rights” (1453 A. D.). of Isabelle’s instructor, the Abbot of Saint 
Isabelle de Villaines became queen of Yve- Wandrille. Jean went to the wars to seek his 
tot in or about 1455. She is known as“ Isabel fortune, returned home a belted knight, and 
the Obstinate,” and with some reason. Her married the faithful Queen Isabelle of Yvetot, 
guardians wished her to marry a great steur or who had waited “ obstinately” for his return. 


THE NEPHEW CHASED HIS UNCLE ALL THE WAY UP THE TWO-MILES-LONG STREET OF YVETOT.” (SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


well-born gentleman, but Isabelle stoutly re- In the reign of this worthy and romantic 
fused. It turned out that her whole heart was couple’s great-grandson (1490 A. D.), we find 
set upon a certain playfellow of her childhood, the only instance of usurpation in al} the his- 
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tory of Yvetot. This descendant was Pierrot 
Chena, a child of tender years, and his uncle, 
one Jean Baucher stole from him the estates and 
the title of “ King of Yvetot.” There exists a 
letter of this prototype of Richard III. to 
Anne, the deformed daughter of Louis XI. 
He exhorts the poor princess to come to 
Yvetot. The letter is dated in 1490, and is 
signed “ Jehan IV., Roi d’Yvetot.” 

A few years later the usurping king had 
need to pray in his own behalf; for the young 
Pierrot Cheni, his nephew, had become a strap- 
ping lad, and returned to claim his own. 
There was a battle—the forces numbered about 
twenty men to a side—in which the nephew 
chased his uncle all the way up the two-miles- 
long street of Yvetot, and into the deep ravine 
of Barentin, where the defeated king took ref- 
uge among the rocks. Nowadays, as the trav- 
eler is whirled across the ravine, over the fine 
Barentin viaduct, nearly 1750 feet high, he 
little thinks that he is looking down upon the 
scene of a king’s concealment. 

Plucky Pierrot Cheni, having made himself 


king of Yvetot, forgave his uncle and made 
that designing person a sort of agent or 


attorney. The present Curé of Yvetot resides 
in the house once occupied by Jean Baucher, 
who was formerly “ King Jehan IV.” 

The kingdom of Yvetot passed to another 
queen, Isabelle Chena II., whose hand was 
won by the Chevalier Martin du Bellay, Lieu- 
tenant-General of Normandie. Their son was 
Martin II., who proved to be one of Yvetot’s 
most noted kings. 

This second Martin was, although a Catho- 
lic, a very close friend of the Huguenot, Henry 
Many pleasant stories are told 
When, in 


of Navarre. 
of King Henry and King Martin. 
1592, the former sovereign marched to fight 
the Duc de Mayenne, being in the humor for 
a joke, he made a mock invasion of Yvetot. 
The conquest occupied one hour, after which 
King Martin du Bellay invited King Henri de 
Bourbon to a dinner of roast chicken and 
bacon. Henri accepted the invitation, gaily 
remarking: “If I should lose the kingdom of 
France, parbleu/ I have at least conquered 
that of Yvetot.” 

When Henri IV.’s troubles were over, and 
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the coronation of his queen, Marie de Medicis, 
took place in the Abbey of St. Denis, he hap- 
pened to observe his old friend Martin du 
Bellay vainly trying to find a seat in the nave 
of the chapel. 

“Ma foi/” cried the good-humored Béar- 
nais. “Je veux gue l’on garde une place royale 
a@ mon petit roi d’ Yvetot /” — that is, “I want a 
royal seat reserved for my little King of Yve- 
tot!” 

The surprised master of ceremonies was 
forced to seek Martin in the crowd, and to bring 
him to the raised dais, where the visiting kings, 
the princes of royal blood, and the ambassa- 
dors were seated. 

Most country squires would have looked like 
fish out of water in such company, but Martin 
du Bellay took it all as a matter of course, 
utterly disregarding the gibes of those around 
him. Presently the king, happening to look 
around, saw that his protégé was being made 
fun of by the glittering throng, who mocked his 
plain doublet and homely appearance. Once 
more the master of ceremonies was despatched 
with a stinging message of rebuke to the scof- 
fers, which caused them to laugh no longer: 
“ He is only a little king, messieurs,” remarked 
Henri of Navarre, “but truly he is a king for 
all that!” 

Even so mighty a sovereign as Louis /e 
Grand recognized the royalty of Yvetot, al- 
though, naturally, he did so with a jest. It 
happened that the king was on his way through 
Normandy, and had to pass through the plain 
of Caux. As the royal coach rattled down the 
single street of Yvetot, one of the courtiers 
in speaking to the king chanced to address Louis 
XIV. as “ Sire.” 

“Nay, do not call me so,” said the Grand 
Monarch, with a smile; “ I am not ‘Sire,’ here; 
for in this kingdom that title belongs to my 
brother of Yvetot.” 

Meanwhile the title of “ King of Yvetot” had 
passed by marriages to the houses of De Cre- 
vant and D’Albon. When the ill-fated Louis 
XVI. ascended the throne, the Queen of Yve- 
tot, Julie I., and her husband, Claude, Marquis 
d’Albon de Saint Marcel came to pay their 
respects at the frivolous court. The poor little 
queen was almost a dwarf; her husband, who 
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called himself “ King,” was a hunchback. But 
they were both very proud indeed of their 
royalty, and did not see that the courtiers were 
making fun of them, as Henri IV.’s courtiers 
had made fun of their ancestor King Martin. 
At this time Queen Marie-Antoinette (who later 
died a pitiful death on the guillotine) was 
a thoughtless girl fresh from the seclusion of 
an Austrian convent. She joined in the ridi- 
cule leveled at the sovereigns of Yvetot. Louis 
XVL., always a kind-hearted if rather a stupid 
gentleman, protested pityingly ; but Marie-An- 
toinette excused her actions by pointing out 
that since “ Queen Julie” and “ King Claude ” 
were too proud to see that they were being 
mocked, there was no cruelty in the mockery. 
This is rather a sad chapter of the history of 
Yvetot. True it is that Yvetot’s sovereignty 
from the very first had been only a huge joke. 
But then it was a very old joke indeed in Louis 
XVI.’s time. The crown, which was really 
only a cap and bells, had been worn for so long 
a time, that its antiquity might have hallowed 
it in the eyes of these merry courtiers, very few 
of whom could show a lineage so noble as that 


of Julie, Queen of Yvetot, or of her husband, 


the Marquis d’Albon de St. Marcel. But, 
cruel or justifiable, the fun was kept up at the 
expense of the dwarf queen and her hunchback 
husband. 

One especially bitter jest is recorded, for 
which, it must be sadly confessed, Marie-An- 
toinette herself was responsible. A great da/ 
masqué was projected; and the young queen of 
France caused word to be conveyed to the 
Marquis d’Albon and his wife that it was to be 
a “ Fools’ Ball.” Every guest, she stated, was 
required to appear in the familiar guise of a 
court jester. 

The simple-minded Queen of Yvetot and her 
spouse took the bait, and on the occasion in 
question presented themselves at the Tuileries 
in the caps and bells of court jesters. To their 
astonishment their entry was met with a roar 
of laughter; and on glancing round they ob- 
served that no other guest wore the jester’s 
motley. The “joke” was completed by the 
entry of a mock herald with two tinsel crowns, 
which he placed on the heads of Queen Julie 
and the Marquis d’Albon. The poor little 
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queen would have fled from the ballroom, but 
her husband, too much of a gentleman to show 
that he had been wounded, prevented her. 
Smilingly he remarked, so that all might hear: 
“Her majesty is quite right to remind us 
that the kingdom of Yvetot was won by a jest. 
But she should remember that the jest was a 
good one.” 

This apt reply came to the ears of Louis 
XVI., who hastened to make amends to the 
deformed king of Yvetot. “Sire,” replied the 
little sovereign, “it is quite superfluous for 
the queen to present us with crowns. There were 
kings of Yvetot before her ancestors became 
counts of Hapsburg.” 

After this the diminutive rulers of a diminu- 
tive realm were persecuted no longer, and 
came in for many honors at the hands of the 
king. Their son and heir, Camille-Claude, 
who called himself “ King and Prince of Yve- 
tot,” was one of the first noble victims of the 
guillotine; and it is this Camille’s great-grand- 
son, Gigues-Alexis-André, Marquis d’Albon, 
who now holds the ancient title of King of 
Yvetot. 

It is a barren rank, indeed, for the estates of 
Yvetot were forfeited during the Revolution, 
and are now distributed among a dozen or 
more small farmers and village shopkeepers. 
The old chateau is a ruin; so also is the Abbey 
of St. Wandrille, patron of the kingdom. A 
railroad sends its engines puffing through the 
Yvetot orchards; the viaduct of Barentin and 
the Malaunay tunnel bring the great outside 
world within an hour’s journey ; manufacturers 
are starting up even around the plateau of 
Caux. 

Nothing remains of the royalty granted to 
Ansfred the Jester, save a few yellow old 
parchments. Some are stored in the mu- 
seums, some remain in the hands of the Mar- 
quis d’Albon. These parchments establish 
the facts that the kingdom was recognized as 
independent by Charles VI. (1401), by Louis 
XI. (1464), by Henry II. (1553), by Charles 
IX. (1572), and by Henry IV. (1610), and 
that, such being the case, its present rightful 
king is André II. The king of Yvetot, better 
known as M. d’Albon, dwells in the Rue Cam- 
bacérés, Paris, or at his Chateau d’Avauges, 
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near Portcharra, Département du Rhone. He is 
about thirty years of age; and when asked 
about his chances of regaining the lost mon- 
archy, laughs cheerily as he replies, “I assure 
you, monsieur, that I have abdicated. All my 
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THE PRACTICAL JOKE PLAYED UPON THE KING 


claims have long since been handed over to 
my son and heir. Let me introduce you to 
Claude- Martin III., Pretender to the throne of 
Yvetot.” 

* Claude-Martin ITI.” is M. D’Albon’s son, 
a frank, blue-eyed lad of eleven, who is im- 
mensely proud of his royal descent, but yet 
somewhat disappointed over his first and only 
visit to Yvetot. 

“Just think!” he exclaims, “when we ar- 
rived at our kingdom nobody seemed glad to 
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see us... . The chateau is pulled down, and 
the only thing that pleased me was an escutch- 
eon with our arms that my father found over 
the door of M. le Curé. Then too, we walked 
all around the kingdom, and really it was not 


YVETOT BY MARIE-ANTOINETTE. 
as big as our parish of Portcharra. Still, it ’s 
nice to be a king, even of Yvetot.” 

As the little successor of Ansfred the Jester 
and the sturdy King Martin du Bellay speaks 
of Yvetot, his blue eyes light up with a half 
humorous twinkle, so that one cannot help 
humming the jovial chorus of Béranger’s famous 
little song: 

Oh! Oh! Oh! Oh! Ah! Ah! Ah! Ah! 
Quel bon petit roi c était 1a! 
La—La! 
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Busy all day long, 

Cheeriest of lasses, 
Like the cricket’s song 

In the grasses ; 
Wakeful with the waking sun, 
Working till each task is done, 
Thinking earnest thoughts which none 

May divine — 

That ’s Cora. 


Ruffles not a few, 
Slippered feet a-twinkle, 
Eyes like stars of blue 
Periwinkle ; 
Airs engaging, exquisite, 
Tiny frowns and smiles that flit, 
Arch, coquettish just a bit, 
Fairy-fine — 
That ’s Flora. 
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Neat and sweet and nice 
As ali care can make her; 
Prettily precise 
Little Quaker; 
Smooth brown hair and forehead pure, 
Quiet step and look demure, 
Toes turned out, you may be sure, 
On the line — 
That ’s Dora. 


Brimmed with sweetness as 
Clover-tops with honey, 
(Scarce a blossom has 
Looks so sunny !) 
Brave and loyal, blithe and brown, 
Laughing every trouble down, 
Loving, though the whole world frown, 
Sweetheart mine — 
That ’s Nora! 
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JACK’S POINT OF VIEW. 


His little sister pouted : 

“T think it was a shame 

For you to get the scolding 
When you were not to blame. 

Why did n’t some one tell them 
The truth about the ball — 

That Freddy Fearing threw it, 
And it was n’t you at all? 

But that ’s the way it always is; 
It’s just the same old song 

When any mischief happens — 
It ’s Jack who ’s in the wrong! 

And other boys, I ’m sure of it, 
Are every bit as bad. 

I ’m sick of such injustice! 
It makes me hopping mad!” 


Jack kissed his little sister: 
“Oh, don’t you fret!” he said, 
With a twinkle in his laughing eyes,— 
“ And don’t you peach on Fred. 
I told the little beggar 
(He was scared to death, you see, 
When the ball went through the window) 
To leave it all to me. 
Nobody fibbed about it; 
But the fellows ran away. 
’T was just the situation — 
Somebody had to stay. 
Of course I caught it heavy, 
But bless you!—think what fun 
For me to get a scolding 
For a thing I had n’t done!” 
Mary Bradley. 





A STAMP-COLLECTOR’S EXPERIENCE. 


By 


I HAVE been a collector of postage-stamps 
for a great many years, and I consider philately 
a sort of science. In my modest way, I have 
quite a good collection, which I have taken a 
great deal of trouble to acquire, and which I 
would not sell for the weight in gold of my 
album. 

During last summer I passed my vacation 
at Atlantic City, for the sake of fresh air, sea- 
bathing, and such other pleasures as a summer 
reSort usually provides. I had my stamp-album 
with me, and a small library of my favorite 
authors, and in this congenial company I was 
seldom at a loss for occupation or amusement. 
In the afternoons I was in the habit of taking 
what many people call a “boat-ride,” and I 
always secured the boat from one particular 
man, named Peter Mack. One very hot day 
I took my album to the beach, sat down under 
an umbrella, and carefully examined some of 
my gems for the ten-thousandth time. While 
I was so doing, Pete walked up to me to in- 


LAWRENCE IRWELL. 


quire if I did not want a boat that afternoon. 
I answered that I would return the book to my 
room in the hotel at which I was staying,— we 
will call it the Salisbury, although that is not 
its name,—and that I should then greatly enjoy 
a trip on the sea. The boatman, no doubt, 
saw that the book contained postage-stamps, 
but I do not remember his making any remark 
upon the subject. 

One evening during the week following this 
incident I was sitting in my room, reading 
Philbrick and Westoby “On Philately,” when 
a bell-boy knocked at the door and announced 
that Mr. Mack wished to see me. “Show 
him up,” said I, and the boy disappeared. In 
a few minutes Peter stood inside the door. 
twirling his hat and nervously staring at me. 
“Good evening, Peter; what can I do for 
you?” was my greeting. 

“Mr. Janson, an uncle of mine has lately 
died in Yorkshire, England, and a lawyer has 
written to me that I must go there to see 
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after.the property he has left, which the lawyer 
says will amount to eight thousand pounds. I 
have no folks living since my mother died, ex- 
cept a brother who is on an ostrich-farm in 
South Africa.” 

I began to wonder what Peter’s uncle and 
his property could 
have to do with me, 
so I thought that I 
would try to shorten 


the story. 

“Tell me, in a few 
words, Pete, what it 
is that you want of 
me. I am tired, and 
am ‘anxious to go to 
bed.” 

“Well, Mr. Janson, 
I saw a book of yours 
one day when you 
were sitting on the 
beach; and as it was 
filled with old pos-— 
tage-stamps,I thought 
that you might per- 
haps be willing to buy 
some my mother 
left me, and which she 
from my 





received 
father.” 

At this announce- 
ment my desire for 
sleep seemed to dis- 
appear, and I suggest- 
ed that Peter should 
go at once for the 
box containing the 
stamps. 

In about a quarter 
of an hour my ac- 
quaintance returned 
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the Sandwich Islands issue of 1851, of the 
nominal value of thirteen cents; also one issued 
in the island of Mauritius in 1847 —a penny 
stamp, orange in color; and before I had con- 
cluded my inspection I discovered an English 
black stamp of the year 1840, canceled, though 








carrying an old red 
cardboard box, which 
originally contained shoes, I should suppose. 
[ placed the box upon the table, and began 
The mass of the 
of no use 


to examine its contents. 
stamps were of little value, and 
to me, as I already possessed specimens of 
them. But when I had looked at about half 
of the collection my eye detected a stamp of 


““THE BOATMAN SAW 


THAT THE BOOK CONTAINED POSTAGE-STAMPS. 


not defaced, as so many English stamps are after 
I knew 


they have gone through the mails. 
that these three were very rare; but I was not 
certain they were genuine. 

Having looked carefully at all the specimens, 


“ Peter, I ’ll tell you what 
“ Most of these stamps are 


I turned to Mack. 
I will do,” I said. 
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worth little, if anything ; but there seem to be a 
few out of the many thousands in the box that 
have a pecuniary value. In fact, if they are 
genuine, they are worth hundreds of dollars. I 
am not willing—especially as you tell me that 
you leave on the ‘ Warrior’ on Saturday—to 
attempt to separate those which I should 
care to buy, or to make a careful examination 
to find out whether they are counterfeits. Tell 
me, how much will you take for the whole 
lot?” 

“T should be entirely satisfied with fifty dol- 
lars, Mr. Janson, if you will give that much,” 
answered the boatman. “And, whatever they 
are worth to you, that will satisfy me.” 

I was willing to deal more liberally with the 
man, but he insisted that he would be satisfied 
with fifty dollars: so I paid the money—not 
knowing whether I had a prize or not. He put 
the bills in his pocket, and was about to leave 
the room, when I detained him. 

“Pete, don’t tell any of your friends that I 
have bought stamps from you. I do not want to 
buy any more for the present, and the old peo- 
ple here may have some put away. They 
would be likely to worry the life out of me if 
they knew that I had bought some.” 

“ All right, sir,” answered Mack ; “I am much 
obliged to you. Good night, and good-by.” 

When he had fairly retired I locked the door, 
and prepared to examine my purchase. The 
three stamps seemed to be genuine, and were 
also in splendid condition. The rest might be 
worth something or nothing. I could not find 
any that, so far as I could ascertain from my 
books or guides, had any value worth men- 
tioning. 

Little did I imagine what was in store for me, 
and what an immense amount of suffering and 
anxiety these stamps were going to inflict upon 
me. It was not long before I found out the 
value of these stamps, because three similar spe- 
cimens were sold by auction a few months after- 
ward, upon the death of a Philadelphia million- 
aire named Carton. They were all three bought 
by a doctor in that city named Withington, 
who had commenced collecting as long ago as 
1860, when philately was first recognized as a 
science. He has a splendid collection, and is a 
great enthusiast upon the subject. 


What were those three specimens sold at? 
Sandwich Islands, issue of 1851, $350; Island 
of Mauritius, issue of 1847, $1750; English 
stamp of 1840, $50. And I had bought all 
three for $50! 

Dr. Withington’s special taste is for unique 
specimens, upon which he has spent a fortune; 
and he is reported to have asserted that no 
other person upon the American continent pos- 
sessed —I have used the past tense advisedly — 
any of these three stamps. I had been informed 
that he was very jubilant at the time of his 
acquisition of them, and I danced with delight 
at the thought of his discomfiture when I 
should produce my specimens for the criticism 
of the stamp-learned world. 

Of course I had never seen Dr. Withington’s 
stamps,— indeed, I had never visited Philadel- 
phia,— so I determined to write to him and 
beg for an interview and an examination of his 
gems. I would examine them very carefully, 
and when he was gloating over his possession 
of them I would confound him by producing 
my own. I wrote to the doctor the following 
day, asking him to allow me to look at his new 
purchases. I gave some references as to my 
respectability, and mentioned that I was a mem- 
ber of the American Philatelic Society. 

Within forty-eight hours a reply from Dr. 
Withington reached me; he fixed the following 
Monday for an interview at his house in the 
Quaker City. It was then Thursday, and I 
passed the intervening days in a fever of im- 
patience. I must candidly admit that I hoped 
that the stamps for which the doctor had paid 
such extravagant prices might prove to be faulty 
in some respect, or not so clean as my own. 
Alas! such is the collector’s nature. 

On Monday I traveled to Philadelphia, and 
rang Dr. Withington’s bell at the time ap- 
pointed, to the minute. To my surprise, the 
man-servant informed me that the doctor had 
been summoned to New York by telegram that 
morning, and would not return until late at 
night. “ But if you are Mr. Janson, sir,” said 
the attendant, “ I have a note for you.” 

I opened the note eagerly, as you may im- 
agine. Dr. Withington much regretted that 
he had been unexpectedly called away, and was 
sorry that he would not have the pleasure of 
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entertaining me. Rather than cause me any 
disappointment, however, he had requested his 
daughter to show me the three stamps, as well 
as any others at which I cared to look, and he 
begged that 1 would make myself at home in 
his library. Miss Withington would have lunch 
ready for me at half-past one. 

This was fairly satisfactory to me, although 
I should not be able to show the doctor my 
own specimens, which I had bought so 
cheaply, and which were at that moment in 
my pocket-book. 

I was requested to walk into the library, 
where I found Miss Withington, a very pretty, 
clever-looking young lady of perhaps twenty- 
three or twenty-four. I must tell you that I 
am much more interested in her now than I 
was then, as I shall explain before 1 have con- 
cluded this narrative. 

Beatrice Withington was, I soon discovered, 
as enthusiastic a stamp-collector as her father, 
and had a separate collection of her own, of 
which she was decidedly proud. I want to tell 
you that Miss Withington is the only woman I 
have ever met who seems to be really well 
informed about philately. 

Miss Withington began by asking me to 
look at her father’s pictures which hung upon 
the walls of the library; most of them were 
engravings of excellence, and of considerable 
value. After I had glanced over the book- 
shelves, the young lady invited me to take a 
seat at a table near the window; she then un- 
locked a drawer in her father’s bureau and 
brought out a carved wooden box. 

“These are the treasures, Mr. Janson,” she 
said ; “all quite recent acquisitions. My father 
told me that the three rarities you specially 
wished to see are in an envelope at the top 
of the box; he has been busy lately, and has 
not had time to place any stamps in his album. 
You may examine the contents of the box at 
your leisure. Please return the stamps to the 
proper envelope — they are all marked on the 
outside; and when you have concluded your 
inspection, kindly replace the box in this 
drawer. We lunch at half-past one. You will 


excuse me, I am sure.” 
She then left the room, and I took the three 
I first looked 


stamps out of their envelope. 
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at them carefully through a magnifying-glass 
which I had brought with me. They seemed 
to be the exact counterparts of my own, quite 
as clean and in as perfect condition; all of 
them appeared to have been preserved for 
years in some careful manner. I then took 
out my pocket-book and compared the stamps 
side by side upon the table. There really 




















‘““*THESE ARE THE TREASURES, MR. JANSON,’ SHE SAID.” 


could be no doubt that between my treasures 
and Dr. Withington’s no difference existed. 
After a prolonged examination I returned my 
own treasures to my pocket. In a short time 
Miss Withington again came into the room. 
She inquired if I had ever seen the stamp of 
“ Simpson’s Penny Despatch,” which had been 
sold for as much as five hundred dollars; and 
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upon my telling her that I had not, unlocking 
another drawer in the same writing-table from 
which she had taken the carved wooden box, 
she produced a blue envelope in which was 
a curious. red-and-white sort of label, the pic- 
tures of which are familiar to most collectors. 


another, locked both of them, and then took the 
key to the adjoining drawing-room. After that 
we had lunch—she and I by ourselves. I kept 
wondering whether I should be wise in telling 
her of the existence of my own specimens, or 
whether I should wait and tell Dr. Withington 

himself. Eventually I decided 
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upon the latter course; the 
subject would not be alto- 
gether a pleasant one, and the 
more I saw of Miss Beatrice 
the better I liked her. Im- 
mediately after lunch I said 
good-by and then returned to 
Atlantic City. 

About four o’clock in the 
afternoon of the following day 
I was reéxamining, as collec- 
tors do, my three precious 
stamps, when I heard a loud 
knock on the door. Before I 
could rise from my chair the 
door opened, and two men, 
one of whom as I soon learned 
was Dr. Withington, walked 
into the room. I hurriedly 
laid my handkerchief over the 
stamps, and stepped forward 
to meet them. 

“ Mr. Janson,” said the doc- 
tor, who was evidently very 
angry, “ what have you done 
with my stamps?” 

I stared at him in amaze- 
ment. Done with his stamps? 
What could he mean? I 
looked from him to the other 
man, who was quite cool and 
unconcerned, and who seemed 
to be making an examination 
of the room on all sides with 
apparently careless eyes. 








“THE STAMPS SEEMED TO BE THE EXACT COUNTERPARTS 


Then she went away again, and I was alone 
until I had looked at the entire contents of 
Dr. Withington’s envelope. It was then twenty 
minutes after one. 

I placed all the stamps in the proper recep- 
tacles, as I thought, returned Miss Withington’s 
blue envelope to one drawer, her father’s box to 


OF MY OWN.” 


“T have done nothing with 
your stamps, Dr. Withington,” I replied. “When 
I had finished admiring them, I replaced them 
in the envelopes. I put the box in the drawer 
in your bureau, and returned the key to your 
daughter.” 

The doctor’s excitement increased. 
grew red, then turned to purple. 


His face 
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“ Beware, sir!” he roared. “ You, a stran- 
ger to me, came to my house to examine my 
stamps. When you are gone I return, and 
then I discover that my stamps are gone too!” 

“ Gone, do you say? Impossible! I locked 
them up myself.” 

“T tell you they ’re gone, sir. 
the drawer on my arrival at home last night, 
and found that they had disappeared.” 

“Dr. Withington,” said I, trying to keep 
cool, “ there is some mistake about this. I am 
absolutely certain that I returned all of your 
stamps to the drawer, in the lock of which 
Miss Withington had left the key.” 

“ Stupid child that she is!” shouted my ac- 
cuser. Why did she not sit in the room with 
you, and keep her eyes upon you? I tell you 
that those three stamps which you specially 
asked to see are gone; and I want to know 
what you have done with them. Now, for the 
last time, where are they ?” 

I stared at him, astonished, yet utterly help- 
less. While I was trying to collect my thoughts 
and find words with which to answer, the quiet 
man stepped up to the table and lifted the 
handkerchief which I had thrown over my 
stamps. There they were! There was no mis- 
take about that. 

“ My stamps!” roared the now furious Doc- 
tor. “Oh, what disgraceful depravity upon 
your part, Mr. Janson!— to steal my stamps, 
and then to brazen out the matter!” 

I lost my temper. “Take care what you ’re 
doing!” I exclaimed. “Those stamps are 

Put them down this instant! I bought 


I went to 


mine! 
them last Thursday; and I came to see yours, 
Dr. Withington, in order that I might compare 
my own with them.” 

The quiet-looking man smiled, and shook 
his head. “That ’s altogether too thin,” he 
remarked in a sarcastic tone. 

Dr. Withington then turned to his com- 
panion, and, pointing at me, said: “ Officer, 
arrest Mr. Janson!” 

I protested; I threatened; and I beseeched. 
It was all of no avail. Perhaps I had made 
matters worse by doubting the uniqueness of 
Dr. Withington’s specimens. At any rate, he 
was inexorable. The detective told me to put 
on my overcoat and hat and to come with him. 
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He took me to the police headquarters, where 
I was locked up for the night. What a terrible 
position to be in! How I wished that I had 
shown my stamps to some one before going to 
Philadelphia. The evidence against me seemed 
alarmingly convincing. What could have be- 
come of the doctor’s own stamps? About six 
o’clock in the afternoon an officer passed the 
door of the cell in which I was confined, and 
I asked him to telephone for a lawyer whom 
I knew asking him to call and see me as soon 
as possible. 

During the evening the lawyer—a Mr. Ran- 
some—arrived. I told him minutely and accu- 
rately of every circumstance connected with 
the case. He listened with great attention, but 
his face seemed to grow graver every minute. 

“TI am very sorry indeed, Mr. Janson,” he 
said, “to be obliged to tell you that matters do 
not look bright from our side of the case. You 
say that the man from whom you bought the 
stamps is on his way to England,— left on the 
Warrior last Saturday,—and that, even if he 
were here, he could not prove your possession 
of these three particular stamps, as he sold you 
a box containing about four thousand. I must 
cable to a Liverpool lawyer to see the man upon 
his arrival, and to ascertain what address will 
find him. His evidence is likely to be of vital 
importance to us. 

“You will be taken before the police judge at 
ten o’clock to-morrow morning. I shall apply 
for an adjournment. Am I right in assuming 
that you had not mentioned your possession of 
these three stamps to any one —not even to 
Miss Withington? You will realize how this 
fact must tell against you.” 

I did not sleep that night — nobody would 
think that I was likely to sleep. 

Shortly before ten the following morning I 
was taken to the police court by a detective. 
Rumor of this extraordinary charge of theft 
having got about, the little room was crowded 
with curiosity-mongers; and although I did 
my best to escape observation, knowing that 
every eye was fixed upon me, I soon discovered 
that my position in the proceedings was such 
that concealment of my face was utterly im- 
possible. My haggard appearance, caused by 
anxiety and want of sleep, together with my 
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frightened manner, unquestionably prejudiced 
everybody in court against me. Even now, 
when I look back, that morning’s events remind 
me of a terrible nightmare, in which innumera- 
ble pairs of eyes seemed to be fixed upon me, 
as though I were a notorious criminal. I 
pleaded not guilty to the charge, and, on Mr. 
Ransome’s advice, elected to be tried by 
jury. That gentleman then applied for an 
adjournment; but the judge decided that as 





commission in England, and my employers, 
convinced of my guilt, might discharge me 
without waiting for the result of the trial. 

Dr. Withington was the first witness. He 
deposed that on the previous Friday he had 
received a letter from me asking permission 
to see the three rare stamps which he had 
bought at the sale of the late Mr. Carton’s col- 
lection, and each of which was unique so far as 
this continent was concerned. He further related 








“POINTING AT ME, DR. WITHINGTON SAID, ‘OFFICER, ARREST MR. JANSON!’” 


Dr. and Miss Withington wished to return to 
Philadelphia that night, the evidence for the 
prosecution must be taken at once. So I sat 
at the table with my counsel and listened to 
the evidence. How very convincing it all 
seemed! I could easily understand how the 
judge would decide that I was guilty. The 
worst of it was that I had positively no evi- 
dence to offer in defense. It would require 
weeks to have Mack’s testimony taken by 





that he had requested his daughter to show me 
the stamps, as he was unexpectedly called away 
from home; that upon his return the same 
evening he had looked in the drawer for the 
stamps, and that they were gone. Coming to 
Atlantic City the following morning, having ob- 
tained the services of a detective, he had me 
arrested. 

The Doctor swore positively that the three 
stamps found in my room were his own, and 
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the cross-examination entirely failed to shake 
his evidence upon this or any other point. 

Miss Withington, who gave me a very sorrow- 
ful glance as she walked to the witness-stand, 
was the next witness. She stated the details of 
my visit to her father’s house, and swore that I 
had told her at lunch that I had returned the 
stamps to their proper places. She was with 
her father when he discovered the loss the same 
evening. The key of the bureau had not been 
out of her possession. Miss Withington’s cross- 
examination developed nothing further. 

The detective swore to the finding of the 
stamps upon the table of my room in the 
Salisbury Hotel; he also stated that I had 
hastily covered them with my handkerchief 
when he and Dr. Withington entered the 
apartment. 

At this point the trial was adjourned for a 
week to enable my counsel “to get up” his 
case, and I was liberated upon five thousand 
dollars bail, kindly provided by the senior part- 
ner in the firm for which I work. 

In due course the week passed, and I again 
appeared at the court. Upon the opening of 
the proceedings, Mr. Ransome was about to 
address the judge when Dr. Withington was 
seen to rush wildly into the room, and, utterly 
regardless of the legal sanctity of the place, 
shouted, “ They ’re found; and there are two 
specimens in this country, after all!” 

When order was restored, the doctor had 
changed from red and breathless to white and 
depressed. The judge sternly ordered him 


to “take the stand.” My accuser, now 
very penitent, explained that that very morn- 
ing he had opened the drawer in the bu- 
reau in which his daughter kept her stamps, 
and that there he had found the envelope con- 
taining the three lost treasures. Miss Withing- 
ton, it appeared, had left the key in the lock 
of that drawer; and I, putting her particular 
stamp away first, forgetful of the fact that the 
three specially precious stamps had been taken 
from the carved wooden box, had placed the 
envelope containing the doctor’s gems in the 
compartment reserved for his daughter, and 
had afterward returned the carved box to its 
proper resting-place. When the stamps were 
missed, it had never occurred to Miss Beatrice, 
nor to her father, to look in the drawer from 
which the young lady’s stamp had been taken 
when it was shown to me; and the moment Dr. 
Withington made the discovery he came to 
Atlantic City as fast as the train could bring 
him. So I received my liberty and my stamps 
as well. 

I was disposed to be very angry with Dr. 
Withington because I considered that he had 
acted without proper caution or investigation, 
and I threatened him with an action for dam- 
ages; but his daughter was so full of remorse 
for her carelessness in not examining all the 
drawers in the bureau, and generally so fas- 
cinating in her sympathy for my misfortunes, 
that I eventually forgave both her and her 
father. I hope and expect to marry Miss With- 
ington in about six weeks. 





ALL ’S ILL THAT ENDS ILL. 





By CATHARINE YOUNG GLEN. 





Joun Henry, agéd seven, sought 
His mother, to explain 

He could n’t go to school because 
He had an “awful pain.” 


He watched his brothers marshaled off 
In slow and mournful file, 

And sat him snug within the house, 

And smiled a naughty smile. 

VoL. XXV.—82. 


But oh, that very afternoon 
When, gay as heart could wish, 
Came Uncle John, with cart and team, 
To take the boys to fish — 


John Henry said with grief, that he 
Would never smile again! 
His mother kept him home because 


” 


He ’d had that “awful pain! 
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THERE is many a 
flower’s name that 
gives us a quaint 
bit of history or folk-lore, or flashes upon us 
a charming glimpse of its haunts and associ- 
ates. Saxifrage, for instance, or stone-breaker, 
brings up vividly a picture of the places—the 
gray clefts or crevices of the rocks— where 
we find its modest white flower. Rosemary, 
named from the Latin words meaning dew or 
spray of sea, tells us of salt sea-marshes sprinkled 
with the pale purple blooms. Most of our 
authorities derive the marigold from “ Mary’s 
gold,” and it is so named in a herbal, or book 
about plants, of the sixteenth century. 

Other names give some striking characteristic 
of the plant itself, as phlox, signifying flame, 
from its glowing mass of color; and the anem- 
one is the wind-flower, swaying, dancing, bend- 
ing at every breath of the wind. Pliny tells a 
pretty story that its buds open at the wind’s 
call. The woodbine, or wood-bind, is named 
from its clinging growth. Shakspere seems 
fond of the woodbine, and makes Beatrice hide 
herself in a “ woodbine couverture.” Plantain 
and plane-tree are from a word meaning broad; 
and tulip is derived from the Eastern word for 
turban, its silken texture and gaily colored stripes 
suggesting the Oriental covering for the head. 
The gladiolus (little sword) is so called probably 
from its sharp, sword-shaped leaves; and the 
eglantine (diminutive of the French azguii/e), 
from its piercing, needle-like thorns. Cocoa- 
nut is from the Spanish coco, or bugbear, de- 
scriptive of the queer, impish little face at the 
base of the hairy nut. Nasturtium, which means 


“‘nose-twister,” gives a picture of the person 
smelling the blossom and involuntarily contort- 
ing his features from the stinging and pungent 
odor. 


Pink introduces us to a group of words 
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that at first sight seem very oddly ill-matched, 
for this daintily edged flower gets its name pink 
from the Dutch verb finken, to pick out with a 
sharp instrument, as a border is pinked in notched 
scallops for decoration. Charming pictures are 
given by the “sun-dew,” with its sparkling leaves; 
“the Daisie, or else the eye of the day,” as Chau- 
cer calls it, from its habit of opening at dawn; 
and the asters are the “stars” of the field. 

The exquisite blue speedwell and the beckon- 
ing sprays of traveler’s joy seem to fling us 
greetings from meadow and hedgerow. The 
bright little heartsease preaches content, and 
there is a sort of moral in the rough brush 
wood and tangled vines (/adrusca) and the kin- 
dred adjective brusque. The old word teasen 
meant to card wool, and hence we get both 
“tease,” which is a rubbing up the fur in a 
wrong direction, to speak figuratively, and teasel, 
a prickly, thistle-like plant whose flower-heads, 
when dry, are sometimes used for raising the 
nap on woolen cloth. 

But some flowers have more jest than sermon 
in their names, and seem to beguile their lovers 
with the hint of some merry story, as the hunts- 
man’s cup, touch-me-not, golden-rod, Jack-in- 
the-pulpit, Queen Anne’s lace, lady’s slipper 
and lady’s smock, Quaker ladies, sweet Cicely, 
and the like. Bouncing Bet reminds Mr. Bur- 
roughs of a Yorkshire damsel; and there is a 
small mealy-white flower whose botanical name, 
Aletris, means “a maid who grinds corn.” An 
odd character-name from an Elizabethan com- 
edy often acted by strolling players in barn 
and inn-yard was “Grimm the Collier,” given 
to a meadow-weed with rough red flowers and 
long black hairs on leaves and stem. The 
hooded arums are “ Capuchins” with the Tus- 
cans, and “lords and ladies,” because of their 
purple and green mantles, with English children. 
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In my childhood the old-fashioned “ pretty-by- 
nights” or “ four-o’clocks” were my court 
beauties with spreading hoops. 

For Greek and Roman scholars we have the 
dianthus, “flower of Zeus,” and peony, which 
(like pzean) comes from Apollo’s name as god 
of healing, the plant being supposed to possess 
healing virtues. The dark purple hyacinth is 
named from the unfortunate companion of 
Apollo; and the narcissus, bending over the 
stream it grows beside, at once recalls the classic 
“Venus’s looking-glass” sounds very 
natural, and “ Venus’s comb,” but not so 
‘‘Venus’s fly-trap.” Mrs. Dana suggests that 
clover is derived from Hercules’ three-pronged 
club (c/ava), and Linnzeus tells us our pretty 
yellow loose-strife is a namesake of the Sicilian 
king Lysimachus. 

The water-lily is truly a_ water-nymph 
(Nymphea odorata), but no two flowers could 
be more unlike in association than the Greek 
asphodel, beloved by Proserpine, and the Eng- 
lish “ daffy-down-dilly ” of “ the yellow petticoat 
and green gown” in our nursery rhymes. Dic- 
tionaries give daffodil as derived from asphodel, 
but say the origin of the first “d” is obscure. 
The glorious iris, “born in the purple,” was 
well named from Iris of the rainbow. Its 
common name here is the flag, and in France 
fleur-de-lis, Whether the latter means flower 
of the lily or flower of Louis (4s being a cor- 
ruption of the name of the king Louis VIL., 
who selected it as a royal emblem), its fairest 
association is with Joan of Arc, whose banner 
bore “white lilies,’ probably the white iris 
blossoms of her own meadows. 

Some of the roses have French historic 
names, as the souvenir de Malmaison, and the 
splendid Jacqueminot, the soldier 


legend. 


Who shared in Napoleon’s glory, 
And dreamed that his sword had won his fame! 


Ah, the fate of a man is past discerning! 
Little did Jacqueminot suppose, 
At Austerlitz or at Moscow’s burning, 
That his fame would rest in the heart of a rose! 
What could be lovelier, indeed, than to have 
one’s memory kept alive by a flower, as has 
been the fortune of the botanists Fuchs, Kalm, 
L’Obel, Dahl, and Magnol, who would have 
been forgotten long ago but for the fuchsia and 
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kalmia, the lobelia, dahlia and magnolia, of our 
gardens and forests! 

Many blossoms, from a fanciful likeness, or 
from the time of blooming, are named after some 
beast or bird. The dandelion (dent de lion, or 
lion’s tooth) is well known, but the “ lion’s 
foot” is a shy wild-flower. Foxglove reminds 
one of a German fairy-tale ; the monkey-flower, 
or mimudlus (little jester), gets both names from 
“its grinning blossom”; the lupine is from 
lupus, wolf, because it impoverishes the soil, 
“the wolf at the door” being a well-known 
saying for poverty. Harebell is also written 
hair-bell; and dogwood is very likely not from 
dog, but dag or dagger, its hard wood mak- 
But we have 
hound’s tongue, dogbane, dog violet, and dog’s- 
tooth violet (which is a lily) ; also cat-brier and 
catnip, and the diminutive catkin, like a cat’s tail. 


ing good handles or sheaths. 


Sheep-laurel is so called because poisonous 
to sheep, and the horse-balm and deer-grass for 
a directly opposite reason. The toadflax, spider- 
wort, and adder’s tongue suggest evil company. 
As for bird’s names, the claws and spurs of 
certain irregular blossoms give us larkspur, 
crowfoot, and perhaps columbine (co/uméa, 
dove), although Dr. Prior conjectures that the 
likeness of the clustered nectaries to the clus- 
tered heads of doves about a vase of water 
gave the name. ‘These same nectaries, like the 
curved talons of an eagle, suggested the generic 
name Aguilegia (eagle), so the same flower 
bears the names of the eagle and the dove. 
The robin and the cuckoo, birds of spring, own 
as namesakes the ragged-robin and wake-robin, 
cuckoo-bud and cuckoo-pint; the hawk and 
the swallow, hawkweed and celandine (Greek, 
swallow)—the last the flower so loved by 
Wordsworth. The corydalis (crested lark) is 
named from the crested seed ; and the cranberry 
or crane-berry, either from a fanciful likeness of 
its stalk to the legs and neck of the bird, or to its 
fruit ripening at the time of the flight of the 
cranes. Crane’s bill, or geranium, which means 
crane, comes from its beak-like fruit. 

It seems more probable that the peasants, 
who give the folk-names to the flowers, have 


given most of those associated with birds, be- 
cause the times of their migrations are the 
same as the times of blossoming. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
THE BATTLE OF THE SAND BARS. 


So Mr. W. Rhett took possession, in the 
name of the law, of two large sloops, the 
“ Henry ” and the “ Sea Nymph,” manned them 
with well-armed crews, and put on board of 
each eight small cannon. When everything 
was ready Mr. Rhett was in command of a 
very formidable force for those waters. 

Now Mr. Rhett, who was no more of a 
sailor than Stede Bonnet had been when he 
first began his seafaring life, boldly made his 
way up the coast to the mouth of Cape Fear 
River; but, although the two ships went on 
very cautiously, it was not long before both of 
them ran aground upon sand-bars. 

Of course, Bonnet, or Captain Thomas, as 
he now chose to be called, soon learned that 
two good-sized vessels were lying aground near 
the mouth of the river, and at nightfall he sent 
three armed boats to make observations. ‘hese 
boats reported that the grounded vessels were 
not trading craft, but large sloops full of men 
and armed with cannon. Bonnet — we prefer 
to call him by his old name — had good reason 
to fold his arms, knit his brows, and strut up 
and down the deck. If the “Royal James” had 
been able to sail there is no doubt that Bon- 
net would have taken his chance of sailing 
away that night. 

But as it was impossible to get ready to sail, 
Bonnet went to work with the greatest energy 
to get ready to fight. He knew that when the 
tide rose there would be two armed sloops 
afloat, and that there would be a regular naval 
battle on the quiet waters of Cape Fear River. 
All night his men worked to clear the decks 
and get everything in order for the coming 
combat, and all night Mr. Rhett and his crews 


kept a sharp watch for any unexpected move 
on the vessel of the enemy. 

Early in the morning the wide-awake crews 
of the South Carolina vessels, which were now 
afloat and at anchor, saw that the topmasts of 
the pirate craft were beginning to move above 
the distant headland, and soon Bonnet’s ship 
came into view, under full sail; and as she 
veered around they saw that she was coming 
toward them. Up went the anchors, and up 
went the sails of the Henry and the Sea 
Nymph, and the naval battle between the re- 
tired army officer, who had almost learned to 
be a sailor, and the private gentleman from 
South Carolina, who knew nothing whatever 
about managing ships, was about to begin. 

As the Royal James, under full sail, was making 
her way down the river, keeping as far as pos- 
sible from her two enemies, Mr. Rhett ordered 
his ships to bear down upon her so as to cut 
off her retreat and force her toward the oppo- 
site shore of the river. This manoeuver was 
performed with great success. ‘The two Charles 
Town sloops sailed so boldly and swiftly toward 
the Royal James that the latter was obliged to 
hug the shore; and the first thing the pirates 
knew she was stuck fast and tight upon a sand- 
bar. Three minuies afterward the Henry ran 
upon a sand-bar, and there being enough of 
these obstructions in that river to satisfy any 
ordinary demand, the Sea Nymph very soon 
grounded upon another. But unfortunatel) 
she took up her position at a distance from her 
consort. 

Here now were the vessels which were to 
conduct this memorable sea-fight, all three fast 
in the sand and unable to move; and their pre- 
dicament was made the worse by the fact that 
it would be five hours before the tide would 
rise high enough for any one of them to float. 
The positions of the three vessels were very 
peculiar and awkward: the Henry and the 
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Royal James were lying so near each other that 
Mr. Rhett could have shot Major Bonnet with 
a pistol if the latter gentleman had given him 
an opportunity, and the Sea Nymph was so 
far away that she was entirely out of the fight, 
and her crew could do nothing but stand and 
watch what was going on between the other 
two vessels. 

But although they could not get any nearer 
each other, nor get away from each other, the 
pirates and Mr. Rhett’s crew had no idea of 
postponing the battle until they should be 
afloat and able to fight in the ordinary fashion 
of ships. They immediately began to fire at 
each other with pistols, muskets, and cannon, 
and the din and roar was something that must 
have astonished the birds and beasts and fishes 
of that quiet region. 

As the tide continued to run out of the river, 
the two contending vessels began to settle 
over to one side, and, unfortunately for the 
Henry, they both careened in the same direc- 
tion, and in such a manner that the deck of the 
Royal James was inclined away from the 
Henry, while the deck of the latter was in- 
clined toward her pirate foe. This gave a 
great advantage to Bonnet and his crew, for 
they were in great measure protected by the 
hull of their vessel, whereas the whole deck of 
the Henry was exposed to the fire of the 
pirates. 

But Mr. Rhett and his South Carolinians 
were all brave men, and they kept blazing 
away with their muskets and pistols at the 
pirates whenever they could see a head above 
the rail of the Royal James, while with their 
cannon they kept firing at the under side of the 
pirate hull. 

For five long hours the fight continued ; but 
neither vessel seems to have been seriously in- 
jured, and although there were many killed on 
both sides the combat was kept up with deter- 
mination and fury. 

The tide was now coming in, and everybody 
on board the vessels knew very well that the 
first to float would have a great advantage 
over the other, and would probably be the 
victor. 

The Henry was further from the shore 
than the Royal James and she first felt the 
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influence of the rising waters. Her masts be- 
gan to straighten, and at last her deck was 
level and she floated clear of the bottom while 
her antagonist still lay careened over on her 
side. 

The pirates thought there was no chance 
for them; in a very short time the other Caro- 
lina sloop would be afloat, and then the two 
vessels would bear down upon them and ut- 
terly destroy both them and their vessel. Con- 
sequently upon the Royal James there was 
a general disposition to surrender and to make 
the best terms they could; for it would be a 
great deal better to submit and run the chance 
of a trial than to keep up the fight against ene- 
mies, so much superior both in numbers and 
ships, who would soon be upon them, But 
Bonnet would not listen to one word of sur- 
render. Rather than give up the fight he de- 
clared he would blow up himself, his ship and 
his men. Although he had never had a sailor’s 
skill he possessed a soldier’s soul, and in spite 
of his being a dastardly and cruel pirate he 
was a brave man. But Bonnet was only one, 
and his crew numbered dozens, and notwith- 
standing his voice it was determined to surren- 
der, and when Mr. Rhett sailed up to the 
Royal James, intending to board her if the 
pirates still showed resistance, he found them 
ready to yield themselves his prisoners. 

Thus ended the great sea fight between the 
private gentlemen, and thus ended Stede Bon- 
net’s career. He and his men were taken to 
Charles Town, where most of the pirate crew 
were tried and executed. Bonnet was held in 
custody and treated with respect simply from 
the fact that he once had been a gentleman 
In consequence of this leniency he escaped, 
and had to be retaken by Mr. Rhett. It was 
so long before he was tried that sympathy for 
his misfortunes arose among some of the ten- 
muddle-headed citizens of 
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der-hearted and 
Charles Town. 
Finding that other people were trying to 
save his life, Bonnet tried to save it himself by 
writing to the governor, begging for mercy. 
But the governor of South Carolina had no 
notion of sparing the scoundrelly pirate, and 
Bonnet was finally hung on the same spot 
where his companions had been executed. 
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CHAPTER XXVI,. 
A SIX-WEEKS’ PIRATE. 


Asout the time of Stede Bonnett’s final 
adventures, a very unpretentious pirate made his 
appearance in the waters of New York. This 
was a man named Richard Worley, who set 
himself up in piracy in a very small way, but 
who, by a strict attention to business, soon 
achieved a remarkable success. He started out 
as a scourge upon the commerce of the Atlantic 
Ocean with only an open boat and eight men. 
In this small craft he went down the coast of 
New Jersey, taking everything he could from 
fishing boats and small trading vessels, until he 
reached Delaware Bay, and here he made a 
bold stroke and captured a good-sized sloop. 

When this piratical outrage was reported at 
Philadelphia it created a great sensation, and 
people talked about it until the open boat with 
nine men grew into a great pirate ship, filled 
with roaring desperados and _ cut-throats. 
From Philadelphia the news was sent to New 
York, and that government was warned of 
the great danger which threatened the coast. 
As soon as this alarming intelligence was re- 
ceived, the New Yorkers set to work to get up 
an expedition which should go out to sea and 
endeavor to destroy the pirate vessel before it 
could enter their port and work havoc among 
their merchantmen. 

It may seem strange that a small open boat 
with nine men could stir up such a commotion 
in these two great provinces of North America, 
but if we can try to imagine the effect which 
would be produced among the inhabitants of 
Staten Island, or in the hearts of the dwellers 
in the beautiful houses on the shores of the 
Delaware River, by the announcement that a 
boat carrying nine desperate burglars was to be 
expected in their neighborhood, we can better 
understand what the people of New York and 
Philadelphia thought when they heard that 
Worley had captured a sloop in Delaware Bay. 

The expedition which left New York made 
a very unsuccessful cruise. It sailed for days 
and days, but never saw a sign of a boat con- 
taining nine men, and it returned disappointed 
and obliged to report no progress. 

With Worley, however, progress had been 
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very decided. He captured another sloop, and 
this being a large one, and suitable to his pur- 
poses, he took possession of it, gave up his open 
boat, and fitted out his prize as a regular pirat- 
ical craft. With a good ship under his com- 
mand, Captain Worley now enlarged his sphere 
of action. On both shores of Delaware Bay, 
and along the coast of New Jersey, he captured 
everything which came in his way; and for 
about three weeks he made the waters in those 
regions very hot for every kind of peaceable 
commercial craft. If Worley had been in trade 
his motto would have been, “ Quick sales and 
small profits,” for by day and by night the 
“ New York’s Revenge,” which was the name 
he gave to his new vessel, cruised east and west 
and north and south, losing no opportunity of 
levying contributions of money, merchandise, 
food, and drink, upon any vessel, no matter 
how insignificant it might be. 

The Philadelphians now began to tremble in 
their shoes, for if a boat had so quickly grown 
into a sloop, the sloop might grow into a fleet, 
and they had all heard of Porto Bello and the 
deeds of the bloody buccaneers. The gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, recognizing the impend- 
ing danger, and the necessity of prompt action, 
sent to Sandy Hook, where there was a British 
man-of-war, the “ Phoenix,” and urged that 
this vessel should come down into Delaware 
Bay and put an end to the pirate ship which 
was ravaging those waters. Considering that 
Worley had not been engaged in piracy for 
much more than four weeks he had created a 
reputation for enterprise and industry which 
gave him a very important position as a com- 
merce destroyer, and a darge man-of-war did 
not think that he was too small game for her 
to hunt down, and so she set forth to capture 
or destroy the audacious Worley. But never 
a Worley of any kind did she see. While the 
Phoenix was sailing along the coast, examining 
all the coves and harbors of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, the New York’s Revenge put out 
to sea, and then proceeded southward to dis- 
cover a more undisturbed field of operation. 

We will now leave the New York’s Revenge 
sailing southward, and go for a time to Charles 
Town, where some very important events were 
taking place. The governor of South Carolina 
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had been very much afraid that the pirates in 
general would take some sort of revenge for 
the capture of Stede Bonnet, who was then in 
prison awaiting trial, and that if he should be 
executed, Charles Town might be visited by an 
overpowering piratical force, and he applied to 
England to have a war vessel sent to the har- 
bor. But before any relief of this kind could 
be expected, news came to Charles Town that 
already a celebrated pirate, named Moody, was 
outside of the harbor capturing merchant ves- 
sels, and it might be that he was only waiting 
for the arrival of other pirate ships to sail into 
the harbor and rescue Bonnet. 

Now the Charles Town citizens saw that 
they must again act for themselves and not de- 
pend upon the home government. If there 
were pirates outside the harbor they must be 
met and fought before they could come up to 
the city, and the governor and the council de- 
cided to fit out a little fleet. Four merchant 
vessels were quickly provided with cannon, am- 
munition, and men, and the command of this 
expedition would undoubtedly have been given 
to Mr. Rhett had it not been that he and the 
governor had quarreled. ‘There being no naval 
officers in Charles Town, the fighting-vessels 
had to be commanded by civilians, and Gov- 
ernor Johnson now determined that he would 
try his hand at carrying on a sea-fight; Mr. 
Rhett had done very well, why should not he ? 

Before the governor's little fleet of vessels, 
one of which was the Royal James, captured 
from Bonnet, was quite ready to sail, the gov- 
ernor received news that his preparations had 
not been made a moment too soon, for already 
two vessels, one a large ship, and the other an 
armed sloop, had come into the outer harbor, 
and were lying at anchor off Sullivan’s Island. 
It was very likely that Moody, having returned 
from some outside operation, was waiting there 
for the arrival of other pirate ships, and that it 
was a very important thing to attack him at 
once. 

As it was very desirable that the pirates 
should not be frightened away before the 
Charles Town fleet could reach them, the ves- 
sels of the latter were made to look as much 
like mere merchantmen as_ possible — their 
cannons were covered, and the greater part of 
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the crews were kept below, out of sight. Thus 
the four ships came sailing down the bay, and 
early in the morning made their appearance in 
the sight of the pirates. When the ship and 
the big sloop saw the four merchant vessels 
sailing quietly out of the harbor, they made im- 
mediate preparations to capture them. Anchors 
were weighed, sails were set, and with a black 
flag flying from the topmast of each vessel, the 
pirates steered toward the Charles Town fleet, 
and soon approached near enough to the “ King 
William,” which was the foremost of the fleet, 
to call upon her captain to surrender. But at 
that moment, Governor Johnson, who was on 
board the “ Mediterranean,” and could hear the 
insolent pirate shouting through his speaking- 
trumpet, gave a preconcerted signal.  In- 
stantly everything was changed —the covers 
were thrown from the cannon of the pretended 
merchantmen, armed men poured up out of the 
holds, the flag of England was quickly raised 
on each vessel, and the sixty-eight guns of the 
combined fleet opened fire upon the astonished 
pirates. 

The ship which seemed to be the more for- 
midable of the enemy’s vessels had run up so 
close to her intended prey that two of Governor 
Johnson’s vessels, the Sea Nymph and the 
Royal James, once so bitterly opposed to each 
other, but now fighting together in honest com- 
radeship, were able to get between her and the 
open sea, and so cut off her retreat. 

But if the captain of the pirate ship could 
not get away, he showed that he was very well 
able to fight; and although the two vessels 
which had made him the object of their attack 


were pouring cannon-balls and musket shot 
upon him, he blazed aw&y with his cannon and 


his muskets. ‘The three vessels were so neat 
each other that sometimes their yardarms al- 
most touched, so that this terrible fight seemed 
almost like a hand to hand conflict. For four 
hours the roaring of the cannon, the crushing 
of timbers, the almost continuous discharge of 
musketry, were kept up, while the smoke of the 
battle frequently almost prevented the crews of 
the contending ships from seeing each other. 
Not so very far away the people of Charles 
Town, who were standing on the shores of their 
beautiful harbor, could see the fierce fight 
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which was going on, and great was the excite- 
ment and anxiety throughout the city. 

But the time came when two ships grew too 
much for one; and as the Royal James and 
the Sea Nymph were able to take positions in 
which they could rake the decks of the pirate 
vessel, many of her men gave up the fight, and 
rushed down into the hold to save their lives. 
Then both the Charles Town vessels bore down 
upon the pirate and boarded her. Here there 
was another savage battle with pistols and cut- 
lasses. The pirate captain and several of his 
crew were still on deck, and they fought like 
wounded lions; and it was not until they had 
all been cut down or shot that victory came to 
the men of Charles Town. 

Very soon after this terrible battle was over 
the waiting crowds in the city saw a glorious 
sight ; the pirate ship came sailing slowly up 
the harbor, a captured vessel, with the Sea 
Nymph on one side and the Royal James on 
the other, the colors of the Crown flying from 
the masts of each one of the three. 

The other pirate ship, which was quite large, 
seemed to be more fortunate than her compan- 
ion, for she was able to get out to sea, and, 
spreading all her sails, she made every effort to 
escape. Governor Johnson, however, had no 
idea of letting her get away if he could help it. 
When a civilian goes out to fight a sea battle 
he naturally wants to show what he can do, 
and Governor Johnson did not mean to let 
people think that Mr. Rhett was a better naval 
commander than he was. He ordered the 
Mediterranean and the King William to put 
on all sail, and away they went after the big 
ship. The retreating pirates threw over their 
cannon, and even tReir boats, in order to 
lighten their ship, but it was of no use. The 
governor’s vessels were the faster sailers, and 
when the King William got near enough to fire 
a few cannon balls into the flying ship, the lat- 
ter hauled down the black flag and without 
hesitation lay to and surrendered. 

It was plain enough that this ship was not 
manned by desperate pirates, and when Gover- 
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nor Johnson went on board of her he found 
her to be not really a pirate ship, but an Eng- 
lish vessel which not long before had been cap- 
tured by the pirates, in whose company she had 
visited Charles Town harbor. She had been 
bringing over from England a company of con- 
victs, and what were called “covenant ser- 
vants,” who were going to the colonies to be 
disposed of to the planters for a term of years. 
Among these were thirty-six women, and when 
the South Carolinians went below they were 
greatly surprised to find the hold crowded with 
these unfortunate creatures, some of whom were 
nearly frightened to death. At the time of this 
vessel’s capture the pirate captain had enlisted 
some of the convicts in his crew, as he needed 
men, and, putting on board of his prize a few 
pirates to control her, the ship had been 
worked by such of her own crew and passen- 
gers as were willing to serve under the pi- 
rates, while the others were shut up below. 

Here was a fine prize taken with little trouble, 
and the King William and the Mediterranean 
returned to Charles Town with their captured 
ship to be met by the shouts and cheers of 
the delighted citizens, already excited to a high 
pitch by the previous arrival of the captured 
pirate sloop. 

But Governor Johnson met with something 
else which made a stronger impression on him 
than the cheers of his townspeople, and this 
was the great surprise of finding that he had 
not fought and conquered the pirate Moody, 
but, without suspecting such a thing, he had 
crushed and utterly annihilated the dreaded 
Worley, whose deeds had created such a con- 
sternation in northern waters, and whose threat- 
ened approach had sent a thrill of excitement 
all down the coast. When this astonishing 
news became known the flags of the city were 
waved more wildly, and the shouts and cheers 
rose higher. 

Thus came to an end in the short time of six 
weeks the career of Richard Worley, who with- 
out doubt did more piratical work in less time 
than any sea-robber on record. 


(To be concluded.) 














THE BUMBLE-BEE. 









By BARNEY HosKIN STANDISH. 


Tuts chunky, hairy, noisy fellow is king of 





the cold. He stays with us summer and winter, 


and is said to prefer the Arctic 
= region to the tropics. I do not 


= doubt this, for he will sleep out-of- 





doors any cool night of spring or 
N fall without asking for an extra blan- 










ket. Indeed, he is homeless for nine or ten 








months of the year, lodging wherever night over- 
se - takes him, on a blossom, a leaf, and even upon 






the ground. If he has any choice in the matter I think he pre- 
fers the thistle, 
aware that these , 
snake while his own 
There are three 
workers. The queens alone survive the winter. They apparently spend the 
first few weeks of spring waiting for red-clover to bloom, the first blossom of which 
is the signal for nest build- | | ing. Before this they visit the willows, hum a soft bass 
about the lilacs, thrust their long tongues into the honey-suckles and grow fat at the ex- 
haustless honey-jars of the waterleaf, and then the play-day ends and labor begins. 
Nest building with them does not mean nest construction. One bee alone could not 
well do that; besides she is in a big, bustling hurry now; she has actually seen a clover blos- 





where the spines are thickest. Perhaps he is 






stingers will guard him from the skunk and the 









are in a body stiffened by cold and drowsy with sleep. 






, 


kinds of bumble-bees reared in a nest: queens, drones, and 













som. Out and in among the dead, matted grasses of last year’s growth she goes, hunting perhaps 
for the abandoned nest of a field-mouse. It will be remembered that these little animals build 
upon the surface of the ground soft nests of grasses, in which they winter. From these they 
have runways leading in different directions. The bee goes down into the dead grass, scram- 
bling on as best she may, until she finds one of these runways, following it up to the nest. If 
it is occupied, she goes elsewhere ; if not, the mouse nest straightway becomes a bee’s nest and 
the little creature begins her preparations for housekeeping. 

She now collects a mass of pollen in which to deposit an egg. As the egg hatches and the 






baby-bee grows she keeps this mass moistened with honey, and he helps himself, eating out a 
cavity larger than a white bean. In this he spins a complete cocoon. When this is done 
VoL. XXV.— 83. 657 
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he takes a long nap, in which he changes from 
a grub into a bumble-bee, with wings and legs. 
Meantime the parent removes the thin coating 
of pollen from the upper half of the cocoon 
and apparently spreads a yellow secretion, or 
varnish, up- on it, as if 
to keep out moisture. 
She is also now busy 
collecting more pol- 
len and lay- ing eggs in 
it and con- structing a 
rude_ cell or two in 
which to place hon- 
ey, as if for a rainy day. The first bees that 
hatch are worker-bees, and at this time are 
downy, pale, and baby-like in appearance, and 
behavior. In later summer, queens and drones 
are raised. 

Recently, I watched a nest carefully, from J une 
first, the day of its foundation, to its abandon- 
ment in mid-August. In it five broods were 
reared, each one like its predecessor, only more 
numerous. No eggs were laid in cells, as is 


the case with the honey-bee, and no cells from 


which bees had hatched were used again for 
brood. <A few of them were used for honey, 
and a few for pollen; but they were usually 
cut down and removed to make room for the 
new brood, which was each time started in a 
pollen-mass, making cocoons side by side. 

It has often been said that these cells are 
made of wax. Careful experiments tend to 
prove that there is no wax either in the honey- 
cells made by the bees, or in the cocoon-cells 
made by the larve. In other words, the bumble- 
bee does not secrete wax. If we compare its con- 
ditions and surroundings with those of the great 
wax-producer, the honey-bee, we shall see how 
unlike they are. The latter, while secreting 
wax, hang in masses, often of many thousand, 
as if to generate heat; cold effectually checks 
secretion. Now, the queen bumble-bee starts 
her cells single-handed and alone, in an open 
house where the temperature may not be high 
enough during a single hour of the day for the 
secretion of wax. During the whole season 
she may not have a dozen assistants at one 
time. Her dark-colored honey-cells, therefore, 
are made of pollen grains, dirt specks, and honey, 
apparently varnished within. The yellow oval 
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cells are the cocoons made by the young bee, 
and apparently smeared with a yellowish secre- 
tion or varnish, in which there is no wax. 
Whether this secretion is produced by the larva 
for the fastening of its threads to the walls, or 
whether by the bees without, I have not deter- 
mined. 

The length of life of a queen bumble-bee is 
probably little more than a year at most. Here 
is one reason for this belief. She hatches among 
the late broods of summer, and soon after 
leaves the nest, leading a vagabond existence, 
night and day, among the autumn flowers. 
The winter she passes in an earth-burrow dug 
by herself, and unaided establishes a colony in 
the spring. These combined periods of fall 
and spring require the daily use of her frail 
wings in the field at least four months. Now, 
we know that the wings of the worker honey- 
bee wear out in less than half that time; also 
that the old queens who take to the field after 
the nest breaks up in August frequentiy have tat- 
tered wings and soon disappear. Nature does 
not supply insects with new wing cells, as it 
supplies birds with new wing feathers. So the 
loss of the power of flight at this season of the 
year to the queen bumble-bee means the loss 
of life. 

The queen bumble-bee has pollen baskets 
and a sting, and if held in the hand will use the 
latter if possible; but she will desert both nest 
and brood before she will attack man in their 
defense. 

Workers are the smallest bees of the nest, 
and they have both stings and pollen-baskets. 
When they begin to appear in the field in July 
the queens disappear from it until the young 
queens make thgir appearance. The life of a 
worker bee doubtless is less than two months 
long, and its wings are subject to wear, like 
those of the honey-bee. 

Drones are without pollen-baskets and are 
stingless; but they work on flowers and have 
capacious honey-sacks, which they freely empty 
as tribute when caught. On the thistles of au- 
tumn they are as abundant as young queens, 
but, as they do not survive the winter, their 
lives are, doubtless, as short as those of the 
workers. 

The work of the bumble-bee in bringing 
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about the cross-fertilization of flowers is as im- 
portant as that of the honey-bee, and these two 
stand at the head of the list of insects useful 
in this respect. Each has its flowers which it 
alone visits, but there are many flowers on 
neutral ground, visited by both. So we may 
say of the bumble-bee, as of the honey-bee, 
the more bumble-bees the more seeds; the 
more seeds the more flowers — especially wild 
flowers, as the tall bell-flower, touch-me-not, 
Solomon’s-seal, gentian, Dutchmen’s-breeches, 
and turtle-head. But probably the most im- 
portant work this insect does for agriculture is 
upon the fields of red-clover. There is abun- 
dant proof that this plant will not produce seed 
without the codperation of the bumble-bee. It 
is impossible for the wind to bring about the 
fertilization of the seed, as it may do in the case 
of Indian corn, grain, and some forest trees. 
The tube of red-clover blossoms, too, is so long 
that other insects (including the honey-bee) are 
not regular visitants. 

Here is proof that this plant must have visits 
from the bumble-bee. This insect is not a 
native of Australia, and red-clover failed to pro- 
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duce seed there until bumble-bees were im- 
ported. As soon as they became numerous 
the plant could be depended upon for seed. 
Again, the blossoms of the first crop of the 
“medium red-clover” 
just as perfect as those of the second crop, but 


of our own country are 


there are too few bumble-bees in the field, so 
early in the season, to produce fertilization; 
hence little or no seed in this crop. If bumble- 
bees were sufficiently numerous there is no rea- 
son why much larger yields of clover seed might 
not be expected than at present. 

Here is what a well-informed farmer says 
about it: 

“It was formerly thought that the world 
rested on the shoulders of Atlas. 
that its prosperity rests on the bumble-bee. The 
world cannot prosper without the farmers’ pro- 
duct. The farm will not be productive without 
clover. We cannot raise clover without seed ; 
and we cannot have clover-seed without the 
bumble-bee, because it is this insect that carries 
the pollen from flower to flower, securing its 
development and continuance. Let us learn 
to know and to protect our friends.” 


I can prove 





THE BUMBLE-BEE’S SONG. 


By ANNIE WILLIS McCuLLouGn. 


Tuis song of the bumble-bee 
He sings for you and me, 
As he buzzes about the vine 


Where the morning-glories shine.— 


“O good my little gentlemen, the world is all a-jumble 

With pretty maids, and pleasant glades, and blossoms in the sun! 
O good my little ladies, there is no cause to grumble, 

The weather ’s fine, the hour ’s mine, the morning ’s well begun!’ 


’ 


Thus singeth Sir Bumble, 
With many a stumble, 

As he buzzes about the vine; 
But he blunders along 

And sings his low song, 

As he sips the nectar fine. 
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By Rupert HuGHEs. 


[This story was begun in the December number. | 
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As the rickety old carryall jounced and rat- 
tled down the hill, Sleepy, learning from the 
excited words of the boy seated farthest for- 
ward that the lines were lost and the horses 
running away, woke up for once in his life 
and made a violent effort to open the door 


at the back. But the driver had fastened its 
strap to the front, and the door could not be 
opened. 

Glancing back into the swarming mass of 
boyhood inside the carryall, Sawed-Off, left 
alone on the front seat, saw that his eleven 
chums were caged like rats, and that if he 
did not stop the horses, the Lakerim Athletic 


Club would be extinguished in one grand 
smash-up at the bottom of the long hill. 

Only a moment he hesitated, his heart pound- 
ing him like a hammer. Then a great calm 
came over him. He let himself down till one 
dangling foot touched the whiffletree, then mak- 
ing sure it was firmly placed on the tongue of 
the carryall, he dropped quickly forward with 
one hand on the back of each of the horses. 

At this new weight the beasts were the more 
terrified, and jerked the pole to and fro like the 
mast of a ship in a storm. But Sawed-Off 
placed one foot cautiously in front of the other 
and crept along until he reached almost the 
end of the poie and there dropped astride it. 
This sudden jolt nearly brought the horses to 
their knees, but fortunately for all concerned, 
the horses included, they did not stumble. 
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Now Sawed-Off reaches a hand to each of 
the bits, and now the two arms that have 
broken the record of three States for throwing 
the hammer and putting a cannon-ball, are 
bringing down those two wildly resisting heads. 
Gripping the pole beneath his thighs so that he 
cannot slip off, Sawed-Off exerts his biceps 
with irresistible force, and his voice with sooth- 
ing gentleness. 

And now the heads are down, and turned in 
close together, and the gallop is a gentle trot; 
and now it is a peaceful walk, and now the 
horses are at a standstill. 

When the carryall is finally stopped, Tug 
throws his weight against the door and breaks 
the strap. He runs to the head of the horses 
and stands there while Sawed-Off disengages 
himself. Punk leads three of the boys back to 
pick up the driver, and down the hill they tote 
him, groaning with a broken arm. They place 
him on board the ship he had deserted, and 
Sawed-Off takes up the lines—the tiller, I 
should say— and pilots the old boat safely into 
the town of Lakerim. 

Before the athletes had got the lameness of 
the field-day out of their joints there was a 
huge stir in the town. Mr. Mills, the attorney- 
at-law,—a large name to stand for so small a 
practice,— had let no flower-beds grow under 
his feet, but had talked with all the influential 
citizens of Lakerim and had convinced most 
of them that a good athletic club-house for the 
boys of the town would be an excellent invest- 
ment, and would doubtless persuade many peo- 
ple to immigrate there in preference to other 
towns, where their boys might not be so well 
taken off their hands. 

The mayor did not see the way clear for the 
city to donate the tract of land Mr. Mills wanted, 
although he thought it could be sold or leased 
at a reasonable figure. 

The Business Men’s Association did not feel 
able to purchase the land from the city, and it 
looked as if after all the Club would have to 
wait three years. 

Then a happy idea struck Mr. Mills, and he 
persuaded the Business Men’s Association to 
lease this land from the city for ninety-nine 
years, pay down the rental for the first year, and 
guarantee the Club’s payment for the future. 
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As Sawed-Off had predicted, his father wil- 
lingly consented to draw the design for a 
suitable club-house free of charge. A con- 
tractor was found who gladly undertook to 
rush the building through, and who promised to 
cut his commissions to the lowest point, pro- 
vided the man who sold the timber and stone 
would sell at cost. The money in the treasury 
had to be devoted to a first payment, and sud- 
denly Punk’s beautiful bank-account had van- 
ished in air, and all he had left was a receipt 
from the contractor, marked “ on account.” 

The city took upon itself the cost of tearing 
down the old school-house ; what building ma- 
terials were of any use were sold to the Club at 
a ridiculously low figure. The Club felt that 
things were under way at last, and turned its 
whole mind to baseball. 

Their opponents in their first important game 
were doubly their opponents because they were 
among the two or three members of the Inter- 
Scholastic League most opposed to admitting 
Lakerim. The Twelve went to Kingston with fire 
in their eye, as they said, and the first few innings 
were an education to their ungenerous rivals. 

Lakerim won the toss and chose to bat first. 
While the Kingston nine was distributing itself 
over the field, Sleepy chose a good club and 
sauntered leisurely up to the home plate. 

Sleepy might have been the captain of the 
team as well as first on its batting list; but 
when the office was proffered him he de- 
clined, saying that it meant too much trouble. 
So Tug was made captain. Sleepy also refused 
to accept an in-field position because the play- 
ers were kept too busy inside the diamond. 
He chose the left field, whither usually the ball 
came straight to hand without being run for, 
and stuck fast in the palms once it was caught. 

So now the sleepy Sleepy provoked many 
protests from the crowd in the grand stand by 
his leisurely methods. But in spite of their 
yells he proceeded without haste to dust off the 
home plate; then he cast his eyes about the 
field, tried the heft of his bat, tapped it on 
the plate a few times, and finally settled him- 
self into a position where he could reach the 
ball with the least difficulty. 

The first missile thrown by the pitcher was 


an out-shoot. It seemed to Sleepy that it was 
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just a little further away than he wanted it, 
though the umpire called it a strike. The next 
ball was an in-shoot at the same level. Sleepy 
was too lazy to wince when it came swerving 
in at him, and he was too cautious to strike at 
it, because it was too close to the handle. 

“Strike two!” yelled the umpire, and the 
Kingston crowd laughed merrily at the stolid 
youth at the bat. And one boy howled, “ Get 
on to the cigar-store Indian!” 

The pitcher, thinking he had an easy prey in 
front of him, did not deign to put a curve on 
the next ball, but sent it straight across the 
plate. The umpire had his mouth open to 
yell, “ Striker out!” but the words did not pass 
his mustache, for somehow the ball had found 
Sleepy’s bat waiting for it and was now making 
a bee-line for an unguarded spot in right field, 
while Sleepy was loping away toward first base 
at a rate that was not faster than was necessary 
to take advantage of the clean base-hit. 

The Kingston pitcher was so surprised at 
this that he gave Tug his base on balls, which 
compelled Sleepy to move on to second base. 


It made the pitcher nervous to see the deliber- 
ateness with which Sleepy plodded his way 
homeward. 

When Pretty came up to the bat, Tug played 
so far off first-base that he had to dive for it 
once or twice when the pitcher tried to catch 


him napping. But Sleepy would take no 
chances, and played only as far away from 
second base as the second baseman himself. 
His lack of daring made Tug furious, and he 
waved to him to play further away. But 
Sleepy only glanced back at him and grinned. 
And so, when Pretty popped up a little fly that 
landed snugly in the second baseman’s hands, 
Sleepy reached the bag in time to be safe, while 
a quick throw beat Tug back to first. 

With two men out, B. J. swaggered up to 
the plate and smote the first ball pitched a 
fierce blow that seemed to drive it right through 
the pitcher. The Kingston second baseman 
took it neatly on a pickup, and hoping to catch 
Sleepy out, passed it to the short-stop, who had 
run to second base. But Sleepy’s caution again 
saved him, and the delay in trying to put him 
out gave B. J. time to reach first base safely. 

Punk now played, and sent out a graceful fly 
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that came to the center-fielder. It was so sim- 
ple a catch that Sleepy and B. J. hugged the 
base, and awaited it as a sure put-out. 

But, in base-ball, the easiest thing is the 
hardest thing, and the fly was too easy for the 
center-fielder to hold. He caught it in his 
hands, and made a motion to throw it in, when, 
to his amazement, he found that he was throw- 
ing only the ghost of the ball, and that the real 
globule lay on the ground at his feet. At this 
unexpected result there was a perfect stampede 
among the three Lakerim base-runners. 

Sleepy made a lively run for third base, 
and, judging by the eye and attitude of the 
baseman that the ball was right after him, he 
made a leaping slide for the bag, and caught it 
just in time to be told by the umpire to stay 
where he was. 

This he was glad enough to do, and he lay 
on his face till the latest possible moment. Jumbo 
came to bat, and sent a hot grounder between 
first and second base, and got to first before it 
could be fielded in, while Sleepy walked home 
with a grin. And the first run was scored by 
the laziest man on the team. 

Now Sawed-Off arrived at the plate and saw 
his beloved Jumbo dancing about first base, 
and looking very homesick; so he drove a 
vicious bee-liner just over the head of the 
pitcher, who dodged it, and still higher over 
the head of the second baseman, who leaped 
for it in vain; and its force was not spent till it 
had passed the leap of the right-fielder, and 
gone scooting out toward the fence. Sawed- 
Off’s beautiful drive accomplished its errand ; 
if it had gone a little further to the left or right, 
it would have been a home-run, but Sawed-Off 
could only make second, though he brought in 
three other men — B. J., Punk, and Jumbo. 

His virtue had to be its own and only reward, 
however, for when Heady came to the bat he 
struck out, and the inning ended with four runs 
in Lakerim’s favor, and Sawed-Off left on base. 

When Reddy saw his brother strike out he 
reproached him for it in vigorous terms. At 
the beginning of the next inning Heady had a 
chance to heap coals of fire on his head by say- 
ing nothing, for Reddy also struck out. But 
Heady preferred to return Reddy’s compliments 
with some plain expressions of his own. 
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When the Kingston team came in to bat, the 
Lakerim men took the following positions : 

‘The Twins, of course, were the battery: Heady 
the catcher and Reddy the pitcher; the elon- 
gated Sawed-Off was the first baseman ; Captain 
Tug found second base a central place for his 
supervision, and the steady-going Punk was an 
excellent third baseman; Jumbo had to be 
short-stop that he might assist his best friend, 
Sawed-Off; B. J. was right-field, and the pretty 
work of the center-field suited Pretty finely. 
Sleepy, as you have before heard, was left-fielder; 
Bobbles and Quiz were substitutes, and History 
was the scorer. 

Reddy was such a swift little pitcher that 
while his curves were never very great, and he 
could not write his autograph in the air with a 
baseball, his speed was enough to make even 
an older player nervous. It was not so much 
the velocity his boyish arm could put in the 
baseball as the confusing way he delivered it. 

The batsman found himself staring at a little 
red-headed spider, seemingly trying to tie himself 
into a Gordian knot; then the first thing the 
batter knew the ball was past him and the um- 


pire was coolly granting another strike. 
It took Reddy a few throws to get himself 


down to his true gait. The first Kingston bats- 
man gota base on balls, but he starved to death 
on first base, for the next three never touched 
the ball except for an occasional foul tip. 

When the Lakerims realized that the first in- 
ning was over, and the score was 4:0 in their 
favor, they could hardly believe their senses; 
but they came galloping in, and Heady, as I 
have said, opened the inning by striking out. 
But Sleepy, reappearing at the plate, was de- 
lighted to find four wild pitches of the Kings- 
ton man gave him first base without the usual 
amount of labor. Tug,as third batsman, brought 
Sleepy home and earned a run before the three 
men were out. The fact that the Kingston team 
could squeeze only one run into their half 
elated the Lakerims so much that they forgot 
to bat in the third inning, and made no runs in 
their half, and forgot to field in the Kingston 
half, and let in two runs. They were only boys 
after all, and success turned their heads. 

The fourth inning found the Kingston team 
so well rallied that Lakerim could not score. 
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But the Dozen—or rather the Three Fourths 
of a Dozen — were also so steadied by Captain 
Tug’s good counsel that they put out Kingston 
in one-two-three order, on a fly to Punk, a 
strike-out to Reddy, and a beautiful pick-up 
and assist by Jumbo to Sawed-Off. 

The fifth inning found Lakerim so steadied 
that it made two runs before the fatal third 
goose-egg, and when Kingston had its fifth turn 
at the bat, it was only an almost impossible 
catch muffed by B. J. on a backward run that 
sent one Kingston man home. 

The score of 8 to 4 was not good enough for 
Lakerim, and the Kingston team found itself at 
the second half of the sixth inning with the 
mountain of 10 to 4 toclimb. The game was 
plainly Lakerim’s if nothing happened to rattle 
the men. But they were in just such a state of 
confidence that any slight surprise might take 
them off their feet. And the surprise came. 

A Kingston man had reached first base. His 
successor at the bat knocked a very slow 
grounder to short-stop. The first Kingston 
man reached second base before the impatient 
Jumbo could pick up the ball. After making 
a feint at second and discovering that he was 
too late, Jumbo made a furious effort to catch 
the man at first base. But he threw far to one 
side, and when Sawed-Off made a lunge for it 
he missed it, and the ball flew to the right fence. 
Sawed-Off ran his level best after it, but when 
he had it in his fingers he saw the first Kings- 
ton man making tracks for the home plate. 
With all the power of his mighty right arm he 
hurled the ball at Heady, who had flung down 
his mask and was wildly beckoning for it. 

Heady would have had to be about thirteen 
feet tall to have stopped Sawed-Off’s throw. 
The ball landed in the midst of a crowd of 
Kingston people, who blocked Punk as he ran 
madly for it. He bunted a few of them off 
their feet, but the second Kingston man had 
crossed the home plate before he could deliver 
the ball to Heady. 

This little flurry had completely wrecked the 
discipline of the Lakerim team. Jumbo and 
Sawed-Off and Heady were smarting under the 
thought of their responsibility, and they fairly 
shivered with excitement. The Kingston cap- 
tain came next to the bat. Reddy had caught 
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the contagion of nervousness from his brother, 
and when he would have thrown his puzzling 
drop-shoot the ball slipped in his fingers and 
came so slowly to the plate that a blind man 
could hardly have missed it. The Kingston 


captain easily knocked it clean over the right- 
field fence. 

This fence was so near the first base that 
knocking the ball over it counted only for two 
bases and not for a home run. 


So the Kings- 





ton captain sat down on second base and 
guyed Tug, while a small boy who had 
watched the game through a knothole, and 
wished himself small enough to crawl through 

it, marched into the gate with the ball as 
proudly as if he were paying his admission 
with a nugget from the Klondike. 

The next man at the bat smacked a low 
ball to Punk on third base and got his 
base safely because Punk feared to risk a 
throw that might advance the Kingston 
captain to third. 

While the man on first base was doing all he 
could to occupy Reddy’s attention, the Kings- 
ton captain thought he saw a chance to steal 
third by a bold dash. Tug, who was playing 
far off second base, gave a yell to Reddy, who 
whirled about and threw the ball sharply to 
Punk on third base. The Kingston captain 
stopped himself before Punk could touch him, 
and. turning, made an effort to regain second 
base ; but before he had gone far he found Tug 
confronting him with the ball and he made for 


third again. The ball beat him there also, and 


when he whirled back he found Tug closing in 
on him. His runs backward and forward grew 
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shorter and shorter. Now he made a desperate 
charge for second base and ran full tilt at Tug. 
Tug jumped aside, and in doing so fumbled the 
ball Punk threw to him. After juggling it a 
fatal second he flung it hard to Jumbo, who 
had run round to replace him at second, but 
the throw was wild and went past Jumbo and 
down the field gaily to Pretty. 

The Kingston captain recovered himself 
before he had reached second base, and sped 








“THERE WAS NOTHING TO DO BUT GIVE A BACKWARD LEAP 


AFTER IT.”" (SEE PAGE 667.) 


toward third. Feeling in his bones the condi- 
tion of the Lakerim team, he did not stop there, 
but struck out for home, cutting a wide swath 
round the foul line. 

When Pretty reached the ball he made the 
mistake of throwing it only to second instead 
of straight for home. Tug, noting that the 
Kingston man from first base was already past 
him and nearing third, hoped to throw the cap- 
tain out at home, and hurled the ball furiously 
at Heady. To his utter horror, the ball slipped 
out at the side of his hand and went out be- 
tween third and left field. Sleepy, seeing that 
it was too late for haste on his part, walked 
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slowly to the ball and tossed it to the pitcher, 
while the Kingstonians barked the “ Academy 
yell” like a pack of beagles. 

Reddy determined to strike the next man 
out. He threw a curve that the Kingston 
captain recognized, and knocked high in the 
air. It came down on the border-line between 
right and center-field. 

B. J. and Pretty both made for it, and hear- 
ing a warning yell from Tug, not distinguishing 
which one he designated, each stopped short, 
and looked at the other. Then both made 
another dive for the ball, and only succeeded in 
running into each other, while the ball fell at 
their feet. Then both of them reached for it 
at the same time, and so hampered one another 
that the Kingston man made second base on 
what should never have given him even first. 
Then Reddy pitched wildly, and though Heady 
made two or three beautiful stops with one 
hand, one crazy ball went past him to the back- 
stop, and the Kingston man made third. 

Rather than risk a base-hit, Reddy now in- 
tentionally gave the next batter his base on 
balls, whereupon Heady waxed furious, and 
walked down toward the pitcher’s box. Reddy 
met him half way, and the two had an inter- 
esting conference, in which each laid the blame 
on the other. It looked as if there would be 
the usual display of brotherly love, but Tug 
separated them, and then the game went on. 

The next batter sent a furious grounder into 
the right field. It brought home the man on 
third base, and landed the batter safely on first. 
But the man who was forced to second ran into 
the ball as it crossed the base-line, and was de- 
clared out. As Jumbo remarked indignantly, 
the Kingston men had to put themselves out. 

The man on first base made a splendid run 
for second after the ball had left Reddy’s hands 
for the next pitch. Heady caught it, tore off 
his mask, stepped away from the batter and at- 
tempted that hardest of base-ball throws, a put- 
out from home to second. This throw was the 
wildest of all that wild inning, and the base- 
runner came home onit. Eight of the Lakerim 
men were beginning to tear their hair in hope- 
less grief, and wondering when the end of that 
dismal inning would come. Only one of the 
Nine was calm, and that was Sleepy. Calm 
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was a habit of his. He suffered from chronic 
calm. 

When the next Kingston batter whirled high 
in the air a long soaring fly, Sleepy gauged it 
perfectly, and jogged toward it with the utmost 
ease, arriving at just the right spot at just the 
right moment, and gathered it in with an easy 
little scoop that brought a long sigh of relief 
from the Lakerim Nine. 

The next ball struck — for the Kingston team 
had found Reddy out completely—was a 
straight, hard drive over Tug’s head, but he 
leaped in air, and stretching up both his hands 
caught it. He looked like an exclamation 
point as he poised over second base, and an 
exclamation point was needed to express the 
delight felt by The Dozen. Score, 10-10. 

“T thought that we were banished for life,” 
said B. J., quoting from his favorite novels. 

When Tug came in he had a serious look on 
his face. He went to Reddy and Heady, and 
told them that they would better rest and give 
the second battery a chance. The Twins ob- 
jected violently, and said that they had been to 
blame for none of the runs, while the other 
men had played a wretched game. 

“TI admit,” said Tug, “ you fellows made no 
breaks, while the rest of us did; but because 
the rest of the players are a lot of butter-fingers 
is all the more reason why the battery should be 
reliable. And you must admit, Reddy, that 
they are onto your curves, and simply knocked 
you out of the box this last inning.” 

Still the Twins resisted ; but Tug was think- 
ing of the interests of the team as a whole, and 
for its sake he would not flatter any one of its 
members. So the Twins finally yielded as 
gracefully as they could. 

The panicky feeling of the sixth inning ex- 
tended to the batting of the seventh, and Lake- 
rim could not get a man beyond second base. 
When the Kingstons came to the bat they 
found a new battery of which Bobbles was the 
catcher. B. J. had been called in from the 
field to pitch, and so Quiz had been called from 
the bench to take his place. 

B. J. suffered from stage fright, and though 
he clenched his teeth and exerted his resistless 
will to the utmost, as all good handbooks ad- 
vise, he was batted for a three-base hit, and 
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one two-base hit and two one-base hits, out of 
which finally only two runs were made. It is 
only just to Reddy and Heady to say that they 
were sorry to see the rival battery being lam- 
basticated so viciously. 

The eighth inning opened with Lakerim’s 
beautiful lead cut down not only to nothing, 
but even below nothing, The Dozen found 
themselves two runs to the bad, with a score 
of 10 to 12. They were used to uphill work, 
however, and settled down to do business in a 
business-like manner. 

Sleepy got first base this time by being hit by 
a pitched ball, and though the ball hurt he was 
glad enough of the black and blue badge of 
courage for the sake of the place it gave him 
on the first base. Thanks to carefully placed 
batting, his refusal to take any risks in base-run- 
ning did not leave him stranded, but brought 
him comfortably home for the only run Lake- 
rim could make that inning. But though Lake- 
rim made only one run, it held Kingston down 
to the same number, and there was at least no 
gain. 

The all-important ninth inning found the 
score 11 to 13. Three runs were necessary for 
a victory, and to the tremendous delight of 
Lakerim those three runs were fairly earned by 
good clean batting and base running that was 
daring without foolishness. 

But, through no fault of theirs, the Kingston 
team managed to eke out one run and tie the 
game. At least one extra inning was necessary. 
The score was amateurishly large, but it was 
early in the season, and, after all, many a pro- 
fessional game has footed up a bigger total on 
an off day. 

The tenth inning opened with grim deter- 
mination in eighteen hearts. Punk came to the 
bat and vowed that he would knock the hide 
off the ball and bring in one or more home runs 
with one blow, but he struck so hard that he 
struck out; and though he threw his bat to 
the ground in violent wrath, his energy was use- 
less. He was done. 

Then Jumbo appeared. He was so stubby 
that the pitcher had great difficulty in giving a 
ball that was high enough without being over 
his head, and low enough without skimming 
the ground. Jumbo persevered in waiting and 
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by an appearance of great willingness to strike, 
reached the haven of first base on four balls. 
Sawed-Off came to the bat and smote with all 
his might, but the only sphere he injured was the 
atmosphere — he did nothing to the ball, and 
though on his last chance, after two strikes and 
no balls, he nearly broke himself in two with 
the fury of his effort, he managed only to 
scratch out a measly little fly that flew just 
back of the short-stop’s head. Jumbo managed 
to scud to second base without being caught, 
and Sawed-Off got safely to first. 

Bobbles was next at bat and it was his first 
chance with the stick. He, too, brandished his 
bat so fiercely that he took little aim. After 
knocking a series of fouls that made an errand 
boy of the catcher, Bobbles dealt the air such a 
swashing slash that he thought the ball must 
surely disappear over the furthest fence, but 
found that he had scratched off a little punt 
that buzzed at his very feet. Yet it served its 
turn, and while the catcher was looking over his 
head for the sure foul and the pitcher was try- 
ing to gather himself together and chase the 
ball which was spinning like a top, the three 
men managed to secure themselves on their 
respective bases by the most ardent running. 

And now came Sleepy to the bat, Sleepy, of 
all men, at a time when a manufacturer of home 
runs was so badly needed. While the other 
members of the team were having a chills-and- 
fever of suspense, Sleepy strolled up to the 
home plate, went through his old performance 
of dusting it with his cap and rapping the plate 
three times. Then he settled in his place as if 
he had come to stay a week, and looked ex- 
pectantly at the pitcher. 

The fishy calm of Sleepy came nearer to 
rattling the pitcher than all the yelling and 
prancing of the other players. Sleepy waited 
patiently until he was quite ready. At length 
he saw what he thought was just the right ball. 
It curved outward just before it reached him, 
and reckoning that it would meet his bat just at 
the end, he swung his club up into position, 
firmly but easily. He rather let the ball strike 
the bat than the bat the ball, and a crack as of 
a pistol announced the fly of a long liner over 
the head of the right field. Jumbo came home 
safely with Sawed-Off at his heels, and Sleepy, 
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thinking he had done his share, made no ef- 
fort io reach second base, and was left there 
with Bobbles on third base, when Tug sent a 
grounder to the Kingston short-stop. 

It was now Kingston’s last chance to win the 
game; and another panic such as that of the 
sixth inning would give it to them without a 
doubt. Still, two runs were two runs, and 
Lakerim hurried out to its position hopefully. 
Hope, to be sure, seemed to be shattered when 
Tug let a hard drive pass through his fingers — 
Tug, the captain, Tug, of all men! 

The next man at the bat died on first, but he 
advanced the Kingston man one base, to second. 
A short bunt to the short-stop put a Kingston 
man on first base but was not a strong enough 
hit to carry the other man to third. B. J. made 
the effort of his life at this moment and struck 
the next man out. But the man after him 
caught the ball fairly and planted it where it 
would do Kingston most good, and just short 
of the reach of Quiz, who made a beautiful run 
for it and picked it up on the first bound. 

With three men on bases and two men out, it 
was a moment that tested the nerves of all the 
Lakerim men — of all but Sleepy, who was trust- 
ing to luck to get the third man out and give 
Lakerim the game without further play. A 
ten-inning game was just one degree longer 
than he had any desire for. So far was he, in- 
deed, from the intense excitement of the other 
eight that he had left his regular position, and 
sauntered across to a buckboard that had drawn 
up close to the foul-line near the fence. 

He was there talking to a girl he knew, and 
she had just thrown him a chocolate cream, 
when he heard a loud yell from the crowd, and 
turning saw the ball coming toward him. The 
Kingston captain had lined it out. He had 
caught the ball nicely in the center and put 
every ounce of muscle into the stroke. The fly 
went high over the third base and it was hard 
to tell whether it was a fair or a foul fly. The 
catcher ran forward to the plate and looked 
down the line, hoping to decide where it fell. 
Three Kingston base-runners, knowing that if 
it were fair their side was out anyway, made the 
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best of their way for home, hoping that the fly 
would not be caught. 

And no one had any idea that it would be 
caught, for the place of its destination was evi- 
dently beyond the reach of any left-fielder. 

But it was Sleepy’s nature to be in the wrong 
place, and it was Sleepy’s luck at this moment 
to be in the wrong place at the right time. He 
would never have run for the fly had he been 
in his usual position, for he would have thought 
it only a useless effort; but now that he chanced 
to be where he was, he trotted into a proper po- 
sition and watched for it as it wavered on its 
path, following every swerve of the ball with a 
cautious movement to the right or the left, back- 
ward or forward. Still it was a most whimsical 
fly and just as it came whizzing to earth he 
found himself too far under it. 

There was nothing to do but give a backward 
leap after it. He made the trial and though 
his right hand fell short, his left clutched the 
ball and held it—held it even though it brought 
him to the ground. He picked himself up, and 
thinking of the dinner that was waiting for him, 
and not heeding the applause showered upon 
his superb feat by even the Kingstonians, saun- 
tered for home munching the chocolate cream 
he had kept in his cheek. 

The Lakerim men crowded around and 
hugged him and wrung his hand, and even the 
Kingston captain slapped him on the back and 
called him “a great player.” 

Sleepy thought they were all making a most 
unnecessary fuss. 

Jumbo grinned and said to him: “ You sleepy 
rabbit, the ball just hit you in the hand and 
you were too lazy to drop it.” 

As The Dozen huddled together in the car 
that bore him homeward with their victory, 

leepy, with his head comfortably settled in the 
plush, drawled : 

“The Kingston captain said that his Academy 
could not very well oppose our admission to the 
League any longer now, after this game.” 

And he added, as he fell into a doze: “I 
hope we can bring the Troy Latin School 
around too, and then —” 


(To be continued.) 





Saip the dauntless Scribe of Durley, “I 
shall hie me forth to see 

The midnight raiders who molest my favorite 
plum-tree. 

Yestreen I counted thirty plums a-ripening 
in all; 

This evening only twenty-nine are hanging 
on the wall! 


‘I ’ll fright the bold marauders forever from 
the scene, 

For tales of blood and daring my daily food 
have been. 

My grandsire was a warrior who fought by 
sea and land: 

I ’ll sally out upon the field, his weapons 
in my hand!” 
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“*1 "LL DON MY GRANDSIRE’S ARMOR.’” 


So that dauntless Scribe of Durley, when 
the night was dark and still, 

And the trees were black and spectral, and 
the moon hung o’er the hill, 

His project hazardous he hid from his 
maiden daughters three, 

But made him ready to protect his favorite 
plum-tree. 


“1 ‘ll don my grandsire’s armor,” quoth he 
unto himself; 
“And with his shield and helmet, his long 
sword from the shelf, 
I ‘ll impress these poor marauders, when I 
conquer face to face, 
That they ’re honored in encountering 
very ancient race!” 
It was a black and gloomy way, and stealth- 
ily stole he — 


This dauntless Scribe of Dur- 
ley—toward his favorite 
plum-tree ; 

And the gruesome armor’s rusty 
greaves they rattled as 
he trod, 
And the dint- 
ed __shel- 
met sway- 
ed = and 
bent with 
spectral 
beck and 


Vy Det, , nod. 


He crawled 
within the 
shadows 
dark, and 
clam bered 


a tere eh i ride 


up the wall, 
When lo! upon the 
further side uprose a fig- 
ure tall — 
A fearful, ghostly figure, with 
hairy visage black! 

And the dauntless Scribe of Durley 

from off the wall 

fell back. 


“‘AND STEALTHILY STOLE 
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Forgot was grandsire’s valor, as 
straightway to the ground 
He rolled with creak and jangle, with weird 
and awful sound. 
Up through that gloomy garden-close the Scribe 
of Durley fled; 

Dropped armor, shield and long sword, and the 

helmet from his head. 


And lo! upon his threshold, trembling and 
panting, he — 

The dauntless Scribe of Durley —met his 
pretty daughters three. 

One had a lighted candle, and one the 
snuffers bore, 

And one a gruesome cobweb-brush held 
valiantly before. 


Pe ytd Ty APE Thai et “Oh, father, you are come too late!” cried 
949) DH 4 rl \ en RPM ARLE One and Two and Three; 

MAY: Ay p WNP) IST IS’ > “For arméd men this night besieged your 
favorite plum-tree ! 
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‘FORGOT WAS GRANDSIRE’S VALOR.” 
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“THE SCRIBE OF 
DURLEY FLED.” 


We heard them stealing stealth- 
ily, and followed, one and all, 
With our long broom made ready to 
sweep them from the wall! 


And when their leader rose on high with rattling, warlike sound, 
We lifted yonder cobweb-broom and felled him to the ground! 





“** TWENTY-NINE A-RIPENING ARE, AND ONE WE ATE FOR TEA.’’ 
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And not a plum molested is, upon your favorite tree, 


9 


For twenty-nine a-ripening are, and one we ate for tea! iyi 











Then the dauntless Scribe of Durley, oh, ne’er a word 
said he 

About the bold old ancestor who fought by land and , | iH 
sea, 

Nay, he patted condescendingly each 
pretty daughter’s head, 

And with candle—and with dignity — 

betook himself to bed. 








‘AND WITH CANDLE—AND WITH DIGNITY—BETOOK HIMSELF TO BED.” 
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OUR LITTLE GRAY HELPER. 





By Myrta Lockett AVARY. 


E have a little gray helper who 
cannot hear, nor see, nor make any 
noise. He wears a little gray coat, 
and he lives in tiny caves which 
he burrows out for himself. Our 
little gray helper has no feet, so he 
crawls. 

He works busily for us all day in 
the ground under our feet, coming 
out chiefly at night to get his food. 

Then he does not take anything which any one 
wants, but only fallen leaves and bits of stuff 
which no one cares about, and which are best 

out of the way. 

Although much less fortunate than we, having 
neither legs, nor feet, nor hands, nor eyes, nor 
ears, he has all that is necessary to the perfor- 
mance of the work he has to do; and since our 
little gray helper has all he needs, and does his 
work, and does it well, we may think of him as 
being quite content and happy. And since the 
work that he does for us is very necessary and 
important work, and since he does it excellently 
well, we need not regard him with less than 





respect. 

He has a system of blood-vessels, a nervous- 
system, and— yes, a brain. When you come 
to consider him under a microscope and in re- 
lation to the work he has to do, he is quite an 
interesting and exquisite bit of mechanism. He 
uses his brain, and has wisdom to know what 
to eat and how to get it. Though he has 
neither eyes nor hands, before taking anything 
into his cave, he examines it carefully by means 
of his one sense (touch), and with his little 
upper lip, which the scientists call prostomium. 
This lip is very sensitive. 

He is prudent and thrifty, always dragging 
into his little house enough to secure him against 
the coming day, for blind and deaf as he is, he 
knows it is not wise to be out in the day-time, 
for the birds and their babies like him en- 
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tirely too well. He also knows that, being of a 
chilly nature, he will need to be wrapped up a 
bit when he goes to sleep in his cave, so he 
makes his own little bed of blades of grass and 
bits of leaves which he has dragged in with the 
little lip that does so much. He seems to 
like fresh air when he can get it, so he rests 
with his head near the mouth of his cave; and 
Mother Nature, realizing that this might give 
Robin Redbreast an unfair advantage of him, 
provided him with a head-covering darker than 
the rest of his coat, and very nearly the color 
of earth. 

Now, do you want to know what work it is 
our little gray helper does for us? To look at 
him you could never dream how important it is. 
Perhaps we might call him a farmer, since he 
tills the soil. Do you know that lands where 
trees and plants and flowers and fruits and 
abundant grains and grasses grow would be 
barren deserts but, for the little gray worker ? 

Darwin watched the ways of this little gray 
worker for years and years, and found that his 
office was to prepare and fertilize the soil. He 
carries down layer after layer of stuff, and 
brings up layer after layer of loam, thus giving 
each layer its chance at sunlight and air, That 
which he carries down into Mother Earth’s 
workshop is bits of dead leaves, decomposing 
matter, and unsightly stuff; and Mother Earth 
feeds with this the roots of flowers and trees and 
vegetables and grain and grasses. To do this 
important work well, there is needed a great 
number of little gray workers: about 57,000, it 
is said, to an acre of pasture-land, and more to 
keep a garden what it should be. For every 
acre the little gray workers turn up from seven 
to eighteen tons of earth annually. 

Do you know, now, who our little gray helper 
is? I will tell you. He is only the little 
earth-worm — crawling along, blind, deaf, and 
dumb at your feet! 
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TWO BIDDICUT BOYS 
And their Adventures with a Wonderful Trick Dog. 





By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 





[This story was begun in the December number.| 


XXVIII. 
ANOTHER MYSTERIOUS MAN-TRAP. 
Ir had taken the dazed Cliff some moments 
to assure himself that there was no dog at the 


But he was thoroughly 
His shoulder 


other end of the cord. 
satisfied of the fact by this time. 
had received a staggering blow from the tum- 
bling ladder, and wrist a tremendous 
wrench from the sharply drawn wire-wound 
loop; but he quickly disengaged himself from 
both, and forgot his hurts in the fury that 
possessed him to rush out in pursuit of the 


his 


author of his woes. 

Outside the barn he found night and silence, 
the dim earth outspread, and the starry firma- 
ment — nothing else. Not a footstep was 
heard, not a human figure was seen — not even 
Quint’s. 

“Quint! where are you?” Cliff called out 
in a thrilled voice, standing bareheaded amid 
the great mystery into which he had rushed. 
Then something which might have been a post 
detached itself from a fence near by and moved 
toward him. It was the shoeless Quint. 

‘“ Which way did he go?” Cliff demanded. 

“ That ’s more than I know,” Quint replied. 
“He was out of sight and hearing before | 
pitched out of the door.” 

“T can’t understand it!” said Cliff. 
sure somebody went out of the barn, not ten 


“7 ’m 


seconds before you did!” 

“ Ten seconds is a good while when you are 
racing with slippery Winslow!” Quint said. 

“T believe he has dropped into a hiding- 
place somewhere,” said Cliff. 
a mile away by this time. 
dog 


“Or he is half 
That dog! that 
“ Just 
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he moaned in angry despair. 





after we had found out about him, and I was 
so sure of holding fast to him this time!” 

“The ground will be wet and soft, and we 
can track ’em by daylight,” said Quint. “I 
don’t see what else we can do. He must have 
been in the barn when Mr. Payson locked 
us in.” 

“ That 
meant,” replied Cliff. 
he tried to bounce up the ladder? 
must have heard all our talk.” 

“ Did he take your shoes too?” Quint in- 


’s what the dog’s strange actions 
“You remember how 
Winslow 


quired. 

“T guess so; I did n’t stop to hunt.” 

They were searching for some sign to guide 
them, when Cliff’s unshod foot hit some dark 
object lying loose among the sparse weeds and 
stunted grass by the yard fence. It was so 
much like a shoe that he stooped and picked 
it up. And a shoe it was. 

* Mine, I do believe!” he declared. 

“Look for mine,” said Quint. “We 


1” 


track ’em by our own shoes! 


may 
“Here ’s 

Cliff. “ All right here by the fence!” 
“This is the way he went; he dropped the 


another!—and another!” said 


shoes as he jumped over.” 

Beyond the fence was an open space lying 
between Mr. Payson’s house and an apple 
orchard not far off. The boys concluded that 
Winslow had vanished among the trees. Cliff 
sprang upon the fence; Quint stood looking 
over it. 

“What ’s that?” Cliff whispered, intently 
gazing and listening —“I hear something com- 
ing toward us.” 

“A dog?” Quint suggested. 

“ A dog, as sure as I am crazy!” said Cliff, 
in wild excitement; for what he saw appeared 
too marvelous to be true. He jumped down 
from the fence to meet the returning truant. 
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“ Sparkler! —it ’s Sparkler!” he cried, darting 
forward to seize him. 

But Sparkler had no intention of allowing 
himself to be so easily recaptured. As Cliff 
advanced, he retreated, turning and capering, 
as if to lead him on; and when Quint came 
up, he ran away toward some dark object lying 
on the ground. Just then, from that direction 
came a horrible groan. 

“Jehu! What ’s that?” said Cliff, his im- 
agination conjuring up appalling mysteries, in 
the strange night-scene they were exploring. 

“T ‘ll see what it is!” exclaimed Quint, 
striding eagerly forward over the wet turf. 

The dark object became a man, and rose to 
a sitting posture. ‘The dog leaped upon him, 
then ran back toward the boys, who were now 
within a few paces of the spot. 

The ground was level, with no visible imped- 
iment anywhere; and yet here was a human 
being struggling up with pain and difficulty 
from the ground, upon which he had evidently 
fallen from no discernible cause —the human 
being they sought! 

Even Quint was startled by the strangeness 
of the chance that had so suddenly and mys- 
teriously interrupted Winslow's hasty flight. 
What could have happened to him? Why 
that dreadful groan? And why had he per- 
mitted his presence to be betrayed by the 
very dog he had been hurrying away ? 

The shadowy orchard was on the left. On 
the right were the kitchen porch and rear 
gable of the Payson house, only two or three 
rods distant. The boys slackehed their speed, 
very fortunately, as it proved, and advanced 
cautiously, peeringly, along the open space, 
toward the man, who was by this time strug- 
gling to get upon his feet. 

“No hurry! We ’ve got him, sure!” said 
Quint. 

Seeing the boys close upon him, Winslow 
sank down again, resting upon his knees. 


“ My young friends,” he said, in a badly 


shaken tone of voice, “ the luck is against me.” 
“What are you saying your prayers here 
for?” Quint demanded. 
“That ’s what I ’m trying to find out,” 
Winslow answered, feeling his head and shoul- 
ders with both hands in a dazed sort of way. 
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“1 was running, just skipping along about as 
fast as I could go—it seemed to be a clear 
course — when all at once —” 

He paused, turning his head tentatively, as 
if to make sure that the joints were still in 
working condition. 

“What happened?” Quint inquired, bend- 
ing over him. 

“T ’ve had my throat cut, and my neck 
broken. I was caught by a lasso, and jerked 
back and over and whirled in the air, and 
dropped on my back, which is another part 
of me that ’s badly damaged. I feel as if I 
had had a tussle with a cyclone.” 

Uttering these words disconnectedly, the 
dog-seller looked up and around, and felt his 
neck again, as if trying to realize the kind of 
calamity that had befallen him. 

“Shall I tell you what did it?” said Quint. 

“You ’ll oblige me,” said Winslow, his eye 
following the motion of the boy’s lifted hand, 

“You tried to cut off your useless head with 
this galvanized-wire clothes-line. Do you see 
it running between these two posts ?” 

I ‘ll take your word for 

It seemed painful for 
“T ’ve proof 


“ The posts I see. 
the wire clothes-line.” 
the injured man to look upward. 
enough that it ’s there.” 

“Tt ’s a wonder it did n’t kill you!” Quint 
exclaimed. 

“Where ’s this dog’s collar?” cried Cliff, 
who had succeeded in catching Sparkler. 

“In my waterproof’s pocket, I suppose; at 
least I put it there.” It was produced, and 
Cliff replaced it on the dog’s neck. “ Did he 
bring you to me?” Winslow inquired. 

“Sparkler? Yes,” said Cliff. “He seemed 
to know you were in trouble, and needed help.” 

“T was in trouble, fast enough!” said Wins- 
low. “But still, I could have dispensed with 
the help. Now what do you propose to do?” 

“Bring a doctor, if you need one,” replied 
Quint. 

“ No doctor for me!” 

“ Then a policeman.” 

“ Worse yet! Of the two, I prefer the doctor 
every time,” said Winslow. “ But this is n’t a 
case for either. Boys, can’t we go back into 
the barn there, and talk this little business over, 
in an amicable sort of way ? You need n’t try 
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to hold him” — to Cliff, who was attaching his 
handkerchief to the dog’s collar. “ You ’ve 
got him; and with the help of a slamming door 
and a wire clothes-line, you ’ve got me. 
That ’s the mournful truth, my young friends. 
I am yours to command. All I ask is, be 
reasonable. Oh, yes! I can walk; thanks!” 
as Quint handed him his hat, which he picked 
up from the ground. 

“ Perhaps you can tell us where our hats 
are,” Quint said. “And the other half of my 
pair of shoes? I found only one of them.” 
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to his feet, and was clasping the tightly drawn 
wire that had come so near to cutting the said 
career tragically short. ‘I believe that you ’re 
about even with me, boys!” 

“We mean to be quite even,” said Quint, 


“before we get through with you.” 
XXIX. 
IN DEACON PAYSON’S BARN. 


THEY were walking back toward the barn, 
Winslow assisted by an arm Quint had passed 





***No HURRY! 


“‘T ’ll square the shoe account, and the hat 
account, and all the other accounts, to your 
entire satisfaction,” Winslow replied; “only 
give me a chance.” 

“And how about the tumble you gave me in 
the woods?” Quint inquired. 

“T ’ve had a worse tumble! Such a jar, and 
a wrench, and a shaking-up generally, as I 
never had before, in all the ups and downs of 
my varied career,” said Winslow, who had risen 


WE ’VE GOT HIM sURE!’ 





SAID QUINT.” 


through one of his; Cliff leading Sparkler by 
his handkerchief tied to the dog’s collar. 

The way was clear before them, surrounding 
objects being more distinct. The darkness that 
precedes the dawn was dissolving by such deli- 
cate degrees that the change from minute to 
minute was not noticeable; the east was bright- 
ening behind the orchard trees. ‘Then, in the 
orchard’s edge, as they passed, a robin piped 
suddenly his familiar note among the boughs 
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overhead. Another answered near by; then a 
song-sparrow trilled ecstatically; other tuneful 
throats joined in; and soon the whole choir of 
field and orchard birds burst into song. 

The boys were not so absorbed in the sordid 
business of the moment as not to feel the beauty 
and freshness and melody that ushered in the 
daily miracle of the dawn. All the doubts of 
the night-time passed away; their sense of the 
morning was one with the hope and joy that 
filled their hearts. The object of their journey 
was accomplished, or nearly so; and soon they 
would be on their triumphant homeward way. 

When they reached the fence, Winslow got 
over into the yard, still carefully guarded by 
Quint. As Sparkler could n’t leap back while 
confined by the handkerchief, Cliff handed him 
over to his friend, then got over himself. 

“The missing shoe, the first thing,” said 
Quint, finding the other three where he and 
Cliff had left them. 

“Tf you ’ll give the dog a chance, he ’Il find 
it,” said Winslow. “He had the handling 
of that one. You need n’t be afraid to let 
him go; he ‘ll come back, while you have 
me.” 

“T won’t risk it,” Cliff replied. 
you are up to too many tricks.” 

“To convince you of my good will — here, 
Sparkler!” said Winslow, directing the dog’s 
attention to the shoe in Quint’s hand. “ Find!” 

As the dog began to pull the handkerchief 
in the direction of the barn, Cliff followed him 
to the plank-way that sloped up to the rear 
door. Under its edge Sparkler thrust his nose 
and brought out the missing shoe. 

“You would n’t have found it without his 
help and mine,” said Winslow, eager to gain 
credit with his captors. 

“No; and I should n’t have lost it without 
his help and yours!” Quint replied dryly. 

The boys did n’t stop to put on their shoes, 
but made Winslow carry back into the barn 
the three which he had carried out of it, while 
Sparkler likewise did penance by transporting 
the other in his teeth. 

“ Now, here ’s a kind of string puzzle which 
you can amuse yourself by undoing,” said 
Quint, “if you are feeling well enough.” 
“Oh, that!” replied the dog-seller, with a 


“He and 
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feeble attempt at jocoseness. “When I took 
the cord from Sparkler’s collar I wanted to 
put it where it would do the most good, so 
I pieced it out and tied it to the ladder. It 
seems to have got into a tangle.” 

“ Untangle it!” commanded Quint. 

Obeying with cheerful docility, Winslow be- 
gan loosening the knots from the fallen ladder. 
As soon as he had freed the end of the cord, 
Quint made a noose in it, which he imme- 
diately slipped over the dog-seller’s wrist and 
drew tight. 

“You are not going to do such an ungentle- 
manly thing as that!” Winslow remonstrated, 
taken unawares. 

“If that ’s what you call ungentlemanly, you 
set the example,” Quint replied. “A while ago 
I had iron on my wrists, thanks to you; and 
you are going to have hemp on yours, thanks 
to me.” 

“ Before going any further,” said the dog- 
seller, “ allow me to make a proposition.” 

“We ’ll hear that by and by,” said Quint. 
* Just now, please help my chum about those 
other knots.” 

The broadening daylight, coming in through 
upon a strange 

Quint 


the wide-open door, shone 
group, there in Deacon Payson’s barn. 
held the cord, one end of which was fast to his 
captive’s wrist, while his captor undid the 
knots of his own tying which united the two 
cords. Then Cliff, on his knees, turned Spark- 
ler’s head toward the door, and held him 
while Winslow unbuckled the collar, slipped 
it through the small wire-wound loop, and 
buckled it again; both boys looking on, to see 
that the thing was honestly done. 

“You see, young gentlemen,” said the dog- 
seller, never once losing his assurance, or be- 
traying any sense of his humiliation, “I 
doing everything I can to oblige you, trusting 
Now, I sha’n’t even wait 


am 


you will reciprocate. 
for you to ask me where your hats are. I’m 
still pretty stiff, but if my cracked joints are 
equal to the effort, please give me a little free- 
dom of the cord, and I ’ll restore the missing 
articles.” 

He took the ladder from the floor, and re- 
placing it against the load of hay, put one 
hand on his back and the other on his neck 
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and begged that he might be allowed to breathe 
a moment. 

“I was deucedly shaken up by that lasso 
business!” he remarked with a dreary grimace. 

“You are getting over it faster than I 
thought you would,” said Quint. “ Take your 
time. You must have been in the barn when 
we came into it.” 

“That ’s a natural and just conclusion”; and 
the dog-seller frankly explained how he had 
gotin. “I overheard all your talk, and I was 
pleased with the ingenuity of your plans. If it 
had n’t been for the dog, I should have left you 
undisturbed, to waylay me in the shed. As it 
was, I thought you would appreciate the means 
I took to let you know who had been your 
room-mate. Now a little rope, Brutus!” 

So saying, he mounted the ladder, drawing 
after him the cord still attached to his wrist, 
Quint paying it out through his fingers, as he 
looked up, with a humorous smile, to observe 
the dog-seller proceeding on his extraordinary 
errand. Cliff too stood watching the move- 
ment; and Sparkler’s soft, bright eyes were also 
upturned with an expression of intelligence 
almost human. 

From the top of the ladder Winslow stepped 
upon the load of hay, Quint mounting a round 
or two at his request, to “ give him more rope.” 
Having picked up both hats, he descended the 
ladder, holding them by the rims. 

“It has cost me a pang,” he remarked; “ for 
I feel as though every bone in my body had 
been run through a stone-crusher! But any- 
thing to oblige! The fact is, Brutus and Cas- 
sius, I am not the unconscionable scamp my 
conduct may have led you to suppose; and I 
am bound to do what I can to atone for the 
errors I have been betrayed into by the stress 
of circumstances. So allow me the pleasure — 
this is yours, I believe, Brutus. Cassius, with 
my compliments!” handing the hats with the 
airy politeness which not even the “ lasso busi- 
ness” had jerked out of him. 

As Quint put on his hat, he was reminded of 
the ugly bruise he had received in the tumble the 
man now in his power had given him. He 
gathered up the cord, and laid hold of his cap- 
tive’s unbound wrist. Winslow remonstrated. 
“ Have I done nothing to earn your confi- 
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dence, but you still contemplate so—excuse 
me for saying it—-so brutal a thing as that? 
I was just going to make my proposition.” 

“ We ’ll hear your proposition,” said Quint 
very coolly. 

“Thanks, ever so much! And will you 
kindly allow me to recline against this ladder?” 
The dog-seller practically answered his own 
question by settling himself against the rungs. 
“My accident has left me as loose-jointed as a 
jumping-jack.” 

Quint suspected some crafty pretense in this. 
But he was willing his captive should play the 
jumping-jack as long as he himself held the 
string. 

XXX. 
SETTLING WITH THE DOG-SELLER. 


“My proposition is to pay you the twenty 
dollars 1 agreed to pay, and to take back the 
dog,” said the smiling Winslow. 

“You had a fair chance to make that settle- 
ment,” replied Quint. “Now it ’s too late. 
We are going to have our money, but you are 
not going to have the dog.” 

“ We know whose dog it is,” spoke up Cliff, 
sitting on a box and putting on his shoes. 

The captive persisted in his smile, though it 
showed rather ghastly in the morning light, and 
asked with mock politeness : 

“Will you have the kindness to inform me 
how you came by that interesting information ?” 

“ You dropped it from your pocket when you 
reached for your knife to use on me,” replied 
Quint. 

“ And I picked it up!” said Cliff, showing 
the engraved plate that had so evidently been 
removed from the dog’s collar. 

“You are giving it to me pretty straight, 
boys,” the captive admitted, grinning at the 
piece of metal, while his free hand pressed his 
pocket. 

“It’s a good deal straighter than what you 
gave us about the burnt hotel and your sick 
mother in Michigan,” Cliff said, returning the 
polished piece of nickel to his pocket. 

“The burnt hotel was, I acknowledge, a 
myth,” the captive answered. “ But the sick 


’ 


mother, boys,” he went on, with a change of 
tone ; “‘ she — well, I can’t talk about her! 


Only 
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—I ‘ll tell you this. I’ve as good a mother as 
ever a bad son had!” 

Quint, too, sat on the box preparing to put 
on his shoes. 

“ Then how happens it — ?” he began. 

“JT know what you are about to ask,” said 
Winslow, nursing with his free hand the cord- 
encircled wrist, and speaking in the deeper tone 
into which his feeling had surprised him. “ How 
does any son of a good mother ever go wrong ? 
I ‘ll tell you what the trouble was in my case. 
I wanted to have the earth without paying for 
it. See?” 

““No; I don’t see,” replied Cliff, with a grow- 
ing interest which he was afraid might degen- 
erate into pity. He was determined not to be 
guilty of that weakness. 

“] ll explain. My mother was indulgent — 
too indulgent. But she was poor. It was all 
she could do to give me a fair education, but 
she did that. I think you ’ll allow that I have 
the language and breeding of a gentleman.” 
And a smile of pride came back into the dog- 
seller’s pale face. 

“ People’s ideas of a gentleman differ,” said 
Quint. “You ’ve the ‘gift of the gab’ as folks 
here about call it; I won’t dispute that.” 

“I suppose I deserve that sarcastic cut,” said 
the captive, with a sad expression. “But it 
shuts off the gift, if I have it.” 

“Let him tell his story,” Cliff interrupted, 
resolved beforehand not to believe half of it. 

“ Of course,” Quint assented. “ Though when 
he talks of the breeding of a gentleman after 
playing us such low-down tricks — but never 
mind!” 

“Is your mother really sick ?” Cliff inquired. 

“ Yes—sick with the bad-son affliction!” 
Winslow exclaimed. “ And she ’ll have it worse 
than ever if she hears what I ’ve been up to 
lately. The truth is just here, boys. I got into 
extravagant habits; I wanted more money 
than she could afford me; I would n’t work 
for it, and the result was, I left home under 
what you may call a cloud. I have been a 


hotel clerk, and I have been many other 
things, but nothing very long at a time. 
been an actor —light comedy, and I ’ve been 
in the show business — employed in Barnum’s 
Circus, boys!” he added boastfully. 


I ’ve 
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“T 'll believe ¢haz,” said Cliff. 

“ That was my last situation, and I ought to 
have kept it,” the captive continued; “but I 
was foolish. I got the idea that I was a bigger 
man than P. T. Barnum himself. Unfortunately, 
Barnum did n’t see it in that light; and when 
I tried to run my end of the show in a way 
that did n’t suit P. T., there was a little rum- 
pus, and I found myself on the wrong side 
of the canvas. The trick-dog was one of my 
specialties, and it did n’t require much of a 
trick to take him with me.” 

He looked down at Sparkler, who was looking 
up wistfully at him, wagging a sympathetic 
tail. 

“ Whatever you may think of me, boys, he is 
genuine all through! The best friend I ever 
had!” Winslow actually sniffed a little as he 
said this. “I had no thought of selling him 
when I started out. But necessity was the 
mother of that scheme. I had to raise money, 
and that was the way I raised it. I found it 
worked well, and I worked it for all it was 
worth. I could have made it more profitable 
but for one thing. Men who had money, and 
brains, too, and knew what such a dog was 
really worth, were—in short —suspicious. Then 
I could n’t sell him in the big towns without too 
much danger of losing him, so I played him off 
on the rustic population.” 

“My father knew he was stolen!” Cliff ex- 
claimed. 

“ That’s a mistake,” the captive remonstrated. 
“T had the care of the dog, and when I left he 
left, too. I kept clear of the law in that.” 

“ But not in selling him over and over again!” 
Quint averred sternly, seizing his unbound wrist. 

“ Now, see here!” said the captive. “If you 
march me to the police station and enter a com- 
plaint, what do you gain?” 

“We ’re going to stop your little business of 
swindling the rustic population,” Quint de- 
clared. “We ’ll gain so much!” 

“ Don’t be too hard on me, boys,” Winslow 
entreated. “I’ve made a clean breast of it.” 
And he really seemed to think his confidences 
entitled him to their favorable consideration. 
“Put yourselves in my place. You ’ve got 
good mothers both of you, and one of you may 
be in a bad fix some time.” 
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“ He ’s trying the sentimental game,” Quint 
said, with a frowning look at Cliff. “Are we 
going to be humbugged by him with our 
eyes open ?” 

“No,” Cliff replied; “but I don’t see the 
good of giving him over to the police. He 


_ a eres 
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to return the dog to Barnum’s Circus just as 
soon as I can.” 

“ We ought to have as much as this, after all 
our trouble,” said Ciiff, looking at the money. 
“ But you are not going to return him to Bar- 
num’s Circus. I ’m not going to give up 
Sparkler to you for one 
minute, am I, Quint?” 

“That’s judgmatical,” 
said Quint, with stern 
satisfaction. “If we want 
Barnum to have 
property again, we 
should be fools to trust 
him to restore it.” 


his 
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WINSLOW’S POCKET- 
KNIFE. 





WINSLow _ besought 
them stick to the 
bargain and give him 
the dog; then, finding 
they would not do this, 
he insisted upon Cliff’s 
handing back to him ten 
dollars of the money. 

“ What do you think, 
Quint?” Cliff. 
“We are not robbers, 
though he tried to make 
you out one last even- 
Our ten dollars we 


to 


asked 


ing. 
are bound to have, any- 
way; but we don’t want 
any of the money he 
has swindled other peo- 
ple out of.” 

“No, sir!’ 
Quint; “but those other 
people want it, and we 


’ 


exclaimed 
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can’t sell the dog any more. And he ’ll give 
us back our money.” 

“ Here it is waiting for you,” Winslow ex- 
claimed, producing his pocket-book with alac- 
rity. “ Here ’s your twenty dollars,”— putting 
* And I promise 


a roll of bills into Cliff’s hand. 
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will see they have it, 
as far as the extra ten 
dollars will go. We'll begin with the old shoe- 
maker and his wife. Won’t they be glad? 
No, Cliff; don’t give him back a dollar of x” 

“You are right, as you are every time,” said 
Cliff after a moment. 

As Winslow strongly objected to this man- 
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ner of settlement, Quint said: “What right 
have you to complain? You are getting off 
what you may call dog-cheap. I ’m thinking 
we ought to hand you over to the police, after 
all, for the sake of those other people ; and it ’s 
only the idea of our paying some of them that 
quiets my conscience in letting you off.” 

Winslow reflected a moment, then stooped 
from his seat on the ladder, and patted Spark- 
ler affectionately. 

“We part for good, Sparkler, this time! 
Boys,” he said pathetically, “are you aware 
that I am not much more than a boy myself? 
I’m not twenty-two yet, and sha’n’t be till 
next September.” 

“ You look older than that,” said Cliff. 

“So will you at twenty-two, if you live the 
kind of life I ’ve lived. ’T is n’t the right 
kind of life, boys, and I ’m going to quit it. 
Live easy and pay to-morrow —the kind of to- 
morrow that never comes—that ’s been my 
style. That ’s what has brought me to this 
humiliation.” 

The captive did n’t seem to take the hu- 
miliation very much to heart, however, for he 
added cheerfully : 

“We part friends, I trust? And now I sup- 
pose I can dispense with this!” And he 
recommenced loosening the cord that was about 
his wrist. 

“Not yet!” cried Quint. “I want to see 
the knife you tried to draw on me last night. 
Your knife!” he thundered, as Winslow an- 
swered evasively. “We have had enough of 
delay and palaver!” 

The captive brought out reluctantly what 
seemed to be an ordinary but rather long 
pocket-knife, with a single blade. As it did 
not open in the ordinary way, Quint examined 
the handle and found in it a suspicious-looking 
rivet, which he pressed with a surprising result. 
A slender dirk-shaped blade flew out like a 
flash in the morning light, and he held in 
his hand a deadly weapon. 

“Jehu! that ’s dangerous!” Cliff ejaculated, 
with a horrified backward start. “Think what 
he would have done to you last night!” 

Quint gave a cruel laugh, as he turned upon 
the owner of the knife. “That ’s the sort 
of lady-bird you are!” he said with grim irony. 
VoL. XXV.— 86. 
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“T declare to you I never used it, and never 
meant to!” said Winslow earnestly. 

* And I declare you never shall!” 

So saying, Quint drove the blade into the 
partition behind him, and snapped it short off. 
The stub that was left he pressed into a crack, 
where it stuck. 

“ None of that!”—as the captive was again 
at work loosening the cord. At the same time 
Quint seized his other wrist. 

“Tt serves him right!” said Cliff, shuddering 
at the thought of what his friend had escaped 
the night before. 

Quint drew the bound wrist behind the 
ladder, and drew its fellow around the other 
way to meet it. 

“No nonsense!” he cried, as his captive 
resisted. “Ifyou prefer the police-station, all 
right! But do you think I ’m going to leave 
you to follow on our track, and keep the dog 
in sight till you can contrive some plot for 
getting him back again? Stop that!” he 
roared out; “if you don’t stop working your 
wrists we ’ll march you to the station instanter! 
You tied my partner to the ladder; now it ’s 
your turn.” 

“TI hoped,” said the prisoner, yielding be- 
cause he must — “I hoped I had gained your 
confidence, and I expected more honorable 
treatment.” 

“It will take something ‘besides your cheap 
talk to gain much confidence with us; and it ’s 
droll to hear you preach about honorable treat- 
ment! How’’s this, Cliff?” 

Quint showed the prisoner’s hands bound 
behind him, and lashed to the ladder in knots 
above the utmost reach of his fingers, wriggle 
how they might. Then taking a turn with the 
remainder of the cord about the captive’s waist 
and back again, he made another knot in it, 
and tied the end to the ladder in a cluster 
of knots, which Cliff regarded with satisfaction. 

“T ’ve heard of jugglers getting out of such 
tangles,” he said; “but they did n’t have John 
Quincy Adams Whistler to tie the knots!” 

“Tf I had known what you really meant 
to do with me, you never would have got me 
into this shape!” muttered the prisoner. 

“Think so?” said Quint, good-humoredly. 
“ One of us was enough for you last night; and 
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you have had us both to deal with this morn- 
ing. Besides, you had been monkeying with 
a galvanized-wire clothes-line.” 

“ For my part, I feel as if we had been al- 
most too easy with him,” said Cliff; “though 
we might have been easier still if it had n’t 
been for the knife. I never can forgive that!” 

“ But we are doing this chiefly in self-de- 
fense,” said Quint, giving a final tug at his hard 
knots. “ Now if he follows us very soon, it will 
be with the ladder on his back.” 

The captive continued to protest and en- 
treat, but Quint only said: “ My partner was 
very near being taken in by your humble con- 
fessions and fine promises ; but they won’t hurt 
anybody now, and they won’t do you any good. 
Talk away, if it will amuse you ; try to console 
yourself for our absence. I know it will be a 
sad thing for you to see the last of my gambrel- 
roof nose!” 

He was fastening the rear door; this done, 
the two Biddicut boys, accompanied by Spark- 
ler, went out by the great front door, which 
they closed after them, leaving Winslow lashed 
to the ladder in the lonesome barn. 


XXXII. 
HOMEWARD BOUND. 


As they were passing near Deacon Payson’s 
kitchen porch, they were delighted to see the 
deacon himself coming out of the door. 

“Starting so early?” said the good man. 
“1 ’d been hearing voices, and I thought I ’d 
come out and see how you had got through the 
night.” 

Then if ever there was an amazed old gen- 
tleman at four o’clock on a fine summer morn- 
ing, it was the worthy deacon, standing beside 
his kitchen porch and listening to the story of 
the strange happenings in his barn and orchard. 

“My wife said she heard the voices out- 
doors first, but she did n’t wake me. That 
wire clothes-line must have been a savage 
thing to run afoul of. No wonder it floored 
him! And he ’s in the barn there now? I 
never heard anything so surprising! ” 

“ We think he had better stay there an hour 
or so until we get a good start,” said Cliff; 
“then do what you please with the fellow.” 
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“We make you a present of him,” said 
Quint ; “ only hoping he won’t give you much 
trouble.” 

“T ll leave him till my man comes; then | 
suppose we ’d better cut him loose. Though 
I ’m inclined to think,” said the deacon, “ that 
he ought to be put in pickle for all his misde- 
meanors. Come into the house,” he went on; 
“you can’t start off this way with nothing 
to eat.” 

He made the boys go in, which they did 
very willingly, and talked over with them their 
homeward trip, while his wife set before them 
butter and bread and cold sliced ham, and 
glasses of milk, and golden honey dripping 
from the comb; Sparkler also receiving a 
share. Then they took leave of these kind 
people ; listened for sounds in the barn as they 
went out, but heard none; and set off in the 
cool morning air, on the clean-washed country 
roads, with the light of the new-risen sun on 
their glad faces. 

Winslow did not follow them, with or with- 
out the ladder on his back, and they never saw 
him again. 

The boys were minded to make directly for 
the nearest way-station, on the railroad con- 
necting with the Biddicut branch. But it 
was early for trains; and remembering their 
promise to Mr. Mills, they determined to take 
his house on their way, and report to him the 
success of their expedition. Perhaps they also 
wished to enjoy their triumph in the merry eyes 
of the two girls who had been so mischiev- 
ously inclined to laugh at them. 

They found a shorter course than the one 
by which they had hunted Winslow; and 
reached the farm-house just as the family were 
sitting down at table. They were heartily wel- 
comed, treated to a second breakfast, which 
they accepted with frank good-will, and paid 
well for the hospitality in the entertainment 
the tale of their adventures afforded. There 
was open admiration as well as merriment in 
the bright eyes of the girls opposite them, as 
the boys took turns in the narrative, Cliff re- 
citing the more dramatic portions in his impul- 
sive way, and Quint setting off the whole with 
his droll commentary. 

The meal over, Cliff would have had Spark- 
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ler perform some of his tricks. But the dog 
had also had a second breakfast; or his last 
parting with his late master had sobered him 
too much; or he resented the restraint of the 
cord, of which Cliff would on no account re- 
lieve him. Whatever the cause, he was in one 
of his sullen moods, and would do nothing. 

Then Cliff took from his pocket five dollars 
of the money received from Winslow, and 
handed them to Mr. Mills for the old shoe- 
maker, whom he knew, and whom he promised 
to see and reimburse for his loss within a few 
days. 

“ Now I have five dollars which I must man- 
age to get to Mr. Miller of Wormwood,” said 
Cliff. “ Plenty more dog-purchasers may turn 
up, and there won’t be money enough to go 
around; so first come, first served.” 

Having kept the boys as long as he could, 
the farmer offered to harness a horse and drive 
them over to a station on the connecting road. 
This offer they gratefully accepted, and the 
wagon was brought to the door. 

Then adieus were said and smiles exchanged, 
the girls waved their handkerchiefs, and the 
boys their hats, the farmer touched up his nag, 
and our Biddicut adventurers felt that they 
were indeed on their way home. 

They drove along the green-bordered coun- 
try roads, where every wayside bush and tree 
glistened in the early sunshine. 

“No stop now till we see Biddicut!” Cliff 
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said exultantly ; “only as we may have to wait 
for trains.” 

“TI would n’t stop now,” observed Quint, 
“even to make a friendly call on Winslow 
working his passage in Deacon Payson’s barn.” 

Yet it was n’t long before both boys called 
out simultaneously for a halt, as they were 
passing another barn, on their way through a 
small town. 

It was a weather-worn structure, all of a 
dreary brown hue, except as to one end which 
was conspicuously and garishly red with enor- 
mous posters advertising the incomparable at- 
tractions of Barnum’s combined and 
menagerie —“the Greatest Show on Earth,” 
There were pictures of monkeys at their tricks; 
a big-muscled man grappling with a lion; a 
tiger pouncing upon a sleeping Arab ; elephants 
playing at see-saw, or balancing themselves on 
rolling balls; and athletes in all sorts of star- 
tling and impossible positions, linked together, 
or leaping, or falling head-foremost through 
the air. 

“They ought to have Sparkler here some- 
where,” said Cliff. But the boys searched in 
vain among the flaming marvels for a perform- 
ing dog. 

“Here ’s what we want to know!” ex- 
claimed Quint, standing up in the wagon, in 
front of the red-gabled barn, and studying the 
dates and names of places advertised for ap- 
pearances of “the Greatest Show on Earth.” 


circus 


(To be concluded.) 





A SPRUCE HOME. 


By ALICE PHILBROOK. 


Ou, Blow-me-down House is far up a tree, 
With four wee babies, as snug as can be, 
Packed in very tight, quite safe, and so fast, 
They rock to and fro like a light on a mast. 
The South Wind sings sweetly : 
“O Blow-me-down House, 
You ’re tucked in completely, 
You ’re safe as a mouse. 
Merrily so, now we go! 
Up and down to a tune I know!” 





At Blow-me-down House there'll soon be a sight: 


Four feathering midgets in such a sad plight! 
Peeping, so scared, on the edge of their nest — 


A cold world it seems to birds on a quest. 


The West Wind sings smartly : 

“ Come, Blow-me-downs, all — 

I ‘ll have to speak tartly — 
Do fly; you ‘Il not fall. 

Cheerily, ho! here we go! 

Up and down — there! I told you so!” 
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By B. L. RoBINson. 





——=> VERY American boy finds many 
uses for his jack-knife. It is equally 
indispensable whether he is cutting 
darts out of shingles, making willow 
whistles, or trimming kite-sticks; to 
say nothing of carving initials on 
fences and desks, or playing mumble- 
peg. But whittling as an amuse- 
ment is probably not so common 
now as it was a half a century ago, 
when toys of all kinds were much less numer- 
ous, and the pocket-knife — often the boy’s only 
store-bought possession — was accordingly much 
more important as a source of entertainment. 
While every one should rejoice in the many 
sports and varied devices which at present con- 
tribute so much to a boy’s mental and physical 
development, and give him the steady and skil- 
ful hands so useful in after life, still it is to be 
regretted, if in our days of base-ball and tennis, 
of amateur printing-presses and “ kodaks,” the 
ingenious use of the jack-knife that has made 












the Yankee boy proverbially a clever whittler 


should become a lost art. Anxious that this 
may not be the case, and hoping to draw the 
attention of the readers of St. NicHOLAs to a 
pleasant pastime, I shall describe some of the 
curious objects which, with due care and a little 
practice, can be whittled out with a pocket- 
knife. 

Several things are very necessary if one 
wishes to get good results in whittling. First 
of all, he must have a knife with a rather small 
and very sharp blade. It is not at all requisite 
that it shall be a high-priced knife; indeed, ex- 
pensive knives are usually of very hard steel, 
difficult to sharpen, and so highly tempered 
that they are much more brittle and not so 
good for the purpose as one of moderate price. 
The latter, it is true, does not hold its edge so 
well, but, on the other hand, is much easier to 
keep in good condition. Every boy should 


learn to sharpen his knife, and should do it 
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frequently. It is not necessary to grind the 
edge away upon a grindstone unless the blade 
is very dull indeed; but it should be carefully 
rubbed upon a whetstone or oilstone. Even a 
smooth, flat pebble of some slaty rock may be 
successfully used as a whetstone. 

In choosing a piece of wood for whittling, sev- 
eral points are to be noted. The hard woods 
are much prettier than the soft kinds, and if one 
has a good stock of patience and is content to 
make slow progress, they are to be preferred. 
Perhaps black-walnut is the best of the hard 
woods. Its grain is usually straight, and, when 
perfectly dry, it is not nearly so hard to cut as 
oak or maple. It is only the heart-wood of the 
black-walnut has the rich dark-brown color, and 
is much used for furniture and cabinet-work. 
In the growing tree there is an outer layer of 
sap-wood, as it is called, which is quite as white 
as maple. This white layer in a good sized 
tree may be an inch or even more in thickness, 
and it is sharply contrasted with the dark heart- 
wood. In a lumber-yard where black-walnut 
is kept, it is often possible to find boards or 
blocks which have both kinds of wood in them, 
and, if they are used in carving, this natural 
contrast in the color of the wood may be used 
to give very pretty effects; indeed, a sort of 
wood-cameo can be made from them, the white 
sap-wood being used for the figures, and the 
dark heart-wood below forming the _back- 
ground. This sort of work, however, is more 
in the line of carving than whittling, and is 
rather difficult for the beginner, especially as 
the sap-wood is harder than the heart-wood. 

Of other hard woods the butternut and cherry 
may be mentioned as especially attractive in 
color and grain. Some kinds of wood, too, 
which are seldom used for lumber or cabinet- 
work but are still abundant enough in our 
forests, especially in the Middle States, will 
repay a boy for experimenting upon them. 
Thus the coffee-nut tree has a very pretty 
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brown wood with a fine grain. The osage- 
orange, so often cultivated for hedges, has a 
beautiful yellow wood, taking a high polish, 
but it is so hard that it is very difficult to use. 
The oaks and maples are also too tough and 
hard to work conveniently. Indeed, if a boy 
wishes to make rapid progress, he had better 
be content, especially in his first few efforts, 
with the soft woods. These are pine, fir, and 
spruce; or, as the Germans call them, from the 
shape of their leaves, the needle-woods. For 
our purposes the best wood of all is a straight- 
grained piece of white pine, well dried, but free 
from the cracks so likely to come from a rapid 
seasoning. 

One of the commonest feats with the jack- 
knife is to cut a chain out of a single piece of 
wood. This is not difficult, and forms, there- 
fore, an excellent design with which to begin. 
In making the chain a piece of wood is first 
trimmed into the form of a cylinder or roller, 
perhaps an inch in diameter and as long as 
the chain is to be, say six or eight inches in 
length; a piece of a broom-handle will do 
very well. In this cylinder four deep long 
furrows are then cut in such a way that the 
end of the block, instead of being round, now 
looks like a cross with the four 
arms equal, as in Fig. 1; each 
arm being the end of a wing 
or a long rib that extends 
lengthwise along the block. 

The next step is to cut 
notches in the wings at equal 
distances from each other and 
in such a way that in each 
wing the notches shall just 
correspond to those of the 
opposite wing, while in the 
two other wings the notches 
alternate with these. This is 
not so easy to explain in words, 
but will be clear from Fig. 2. 
The position and general form 
of the links in the chain are 
now apparent, and one may 
begin to hollow out the inside 
of each of them. To do this 
a hole is cut through the link as in Fig. 3. 
When this has been done with two succes- 





FIG. I. 











FIG. 3- 


FIG. 4. 
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sive links it will be found that they are con- 
nected only by a small bridge of wood, and 
this may now be cut away very easily, due care 
being exercised not to cut or split either link in 
the process. As soon as the links are loose 
they can be readily rounded and 
smoothed, and trimmed as slen- 
der as desired. In Fig. 4 the 
process is represented in its va- 
rious stages. 

A pretty variation upon the 
simple chain just described is a 
chain with double links. This 
can readily be made froma single- 
link chain by cutting a notch 
lengthwise all around each link and gradually 
deepening it until the link has been cut into two 
rings. Other variations can be easily devised, 
such as making the alternate rings smaller or of 
different shape. 

Another popular design, which is scarcely 
more difficult than the chain isthe ball in a 
cage. This is represented in Fig. 5, and is 
whittled out of a single block of wood, perhaps 
an inch or an inch and a half square and twice 
as long. The frame or cage is designed first, and 
the lower part of its interior is left solid to form 
the material for the ball. When the general 
form of the frame has been completed, the 
ball may be gradually rounded into shape and 
finally cut loose from the inclosing frame, care 
being taken not to trim it too small; for if it 
should roll out, the whole point of the perfor- 
mance would be missed. 

A similar design, a little harder to make, is a 
ball within a spherical cage, or, as it may be 
called, a ball within a ball. This is represented 
in the upper part of Fig. 6. It will be seen 
that the cage consists of three connected circles 
meeting each other at right angles. Between 
these circles there are eight large triangular 
openings, through which one can see the ball 
inside. To make this design, a piece of wood 
is first trimmed into a sphere about an inch or 
an inch and a half in diameter, and the outlines 
of the eight triangular openings are traced 
upon its surface with a pencil. When this has 
been done, each of the triangles is dug out as 
neatly as possible into a shallow pit about a 
quarter of an inch in depth. This is the hard- 
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est part of the task; but with a sharp knife is 
really not difficult, as the rounded form of the 
ball enables one to cut from different directions. 
It will now be found that the circles stand out 
upon the surface, and it only 
remains to cut away a little 
of the wood under them in 
order to loosen the ball inside. 
The rounding of the ball and 
smoothing of the cage can 
then readily be accomplished. 

At the other end of the 
little chain in Fig. 6 is a bit 
of whittling that is really diffi- 
cult. It is a bell with a mov- 
able clapper. Its mechanism 
will be understood from Fig. 
7. Of course the clapper and 
the little rod inside the bell 
upon which it hangs are both 
cut out of the solid block from 
which the bell was formed, 
and the great difficulty of the 
design is in making the little 
ring at the upper end of the 
clapper so that it will hang 
loosely upon the cross-rod. 
This may seem impossible, 
but with due care can be ac- 
complished even with a straight-bladed knife. 
Two things only are to be observed in making it: 
The clapper may be cut near one side of the 
bell. When finally cut loose it will hang down 
in the middle, but if it is left there at first it is 
harder to cut the opening in the ring at its 
upper end since the sides of the bell prevent 
cutting in at much of an angle. Then, in hol- 
lowing out the inside of the bell, it is much 
better to cut with the edge of the knife, so far 
as possible, instead of with the point. This is 
accomplished by placing the point of the knife 
near the center of the bell, and then turning the 
bell in the fingers while pressing the edge of the 
knife against the part to be cut away. The 
large hollow of the bell is thus gradually deep- 
ened, and the work will always be kept smooth 
and neat. If one tries to work more rapidly 
by digging into the wood with the point of the 
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knife, the inner surface of the bell soon becomes 
very rough and jagged. 

Of course, care must be taken to leave a 
piece of wood near, but not quite against, one 
side of the bell, to form the clapper. 

The most complicated piece of jack-knife 
carving which I have ever seen, is represented 
in Fig. 8. It consists of a solid ball surrounded 
by two hollow balls, or shells, and much resem- 
bles the curious series of concentric balls which 
the Japanese carve out of ivory. Many of my 
readers have probably seen specimens of these 
ingenious toys in museums. However complex 
and puzzling the design in Fig. 8 may appear, it 
is not really so hard to make as the bell. A 
pattern of the outer shell 
is traced upon a wooden 
sphere, which should be 
at least two inches in di- 
ameter, and the places 
where the openings are to 
be made are then dug 
out so that they form 
little pits, which should be 
a third to a half an inch 
in depth. The solid ball 
within is now cut loose 
from the shell as described above. It would be 
very difficult and awkward to cut another such 
shell loose from the ball inside the outer one ; 
but the same effect may be accomplished much 
more easily by dividing into an outer and an 
inner portion the shell already formed, which was 
made rather thick for this purpose. When this 
is successfully accomplished, the design is ex- 
ceedingly effective, and persons who have not 
seen it made, and who naturally suppose that 
the shells have been cut one after the other 
from the solid ball, find it hard to believe that 
it could have been executed with a pocket- 
knife. The staple and ring represented at the 
top of the outer shell in Fig. 
8, like the chain in Fig. 6, 
forms no essential part of 
the design ‘and may be 
added or left 
off as found 
convenient. 
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A GOOD many years ago I was a small boy 
living on the farm of my father, who was a 
Western pioneer, in the State of Wisconsin. 
When I was about eleven years old I was hired 
by a neighbor to work at a job of plowing, and 
for it I was to receive two dollars in money 
and a pair of geese. The oxen which I was to 
have charge of were four-year-old steers, and Mr. 
McLaury, my employer, thought a great deal of 
them. Mr. McLaury worked at making his gar- 
den, while I managed the oxen and plowed a 
ten-acre lot. I was instructed not to whip the 
oxen, but to allow them their own gait; and 
this they soon found out, and it made my jour- 
neys behind the plow very easy. At night the 
animals were left in the stable, and we always fed 
them carefully and groomed them as if they 
had been horses. In one end of the stable 
there was a bin of barley. 

My instructions were to see that the cattle 
were securely tied in their stalls at night, and 
I was to give each one of them two quarts of 
barley and plenty of hay. One morning I 
found one of the oxen had slipped his halter 
during the night and was comfortably lying 
near the barley-bin. I put him back in his 
stall, and gave them both their usual rations. 

When it was time to yoke up for the day, 
Mr. McLaury came with me to the stable, as 
I was not large enough to put the yoke on the 
oxen. He noticed that one of the steers had 


not eaten the barley in his feed-box, and sug- 
gested that perhaps he was not feeling well. 
So he told me to drive slowly, and if the ox 
showed symptoms of illness to let him know. 
On the way to the field we had to cross a 
creek, where I was accustomed to stop and let 
the team of oxen drink all the water that they 
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wanted. I noticed that this ox hurried and 
almost pulled his mate into the creek in his 
eagerness to drink, and I could hardly whip him 
away from the water after he had been drinking 
with all his might for at least fifteen minutes. 
Finally, I got him across the creek and 
started to plow, and then I noticed that the 
ox was beginning to swell. He swelled and 
swelled until he was more than double his nor- 
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mal girth, and presently he crowded his mate 
out of the furrow, and Mr. McLaury saw it 
and came running into the field. I was fright- 
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ened, and was almost inclined to “cut” for home ; 
for I knew then that the ox must have been 
feasting at the barley-bin, and that I had done 
wrong in not telling Mr. McLaury of my sus- 
picions when I found the animal free from its 


MY 
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““My boy, you should have told me he was 

loose. Then I could have kept him away from 

the water, and might have saved him. Now, 

my beautiful steer is lost.” 

My heart was broken. I believe I would 
have given my life to save 











that ox; but he died right 
there, and we took his mate 
home and turned him out 
to graze. I was set to 
chopping wood, and my 
employer and his wife went 
away for the afternoon. Soon 
all the neighborhood knew 
that Mr. McLaury’s ox was 
dead, and I felt as though 
they all thought that I was 
the cause of it. 

Mr. McLaury and the 
neighbors were very kind to 
me, but I felt so guilty and 
sorry that I could neither 
work nor eat, and when 
Saturday morning came I 
was really ill, and could not 
go towork, So I asked if I 
might go home. 

I had been working nine 
days, and Mr. McLaury told 
me that he could not afford 
to give me any money for my 
work, but that I might have 
the two geese and take them 
with me, if I could catch 
them. He pointed them out 
among the flock. I caught 
them, and, tying their legs, 
started home with a goose 
under each arm. I was 
proud of my geese, although 











“(| EXAMINED THE FIRST GUN I WAS EVER ALLOWED TO TOUCH.” 


halter in the morning. I knew very well how 
much Mr. McLaury loved the first and only 
team of oxen he had ever had. 

He asked me immediately if the ox was free 
in the barn when I went out in the morning. 
I said yes, expecting to be knocked down, for 
he seemed to be a quick-tempered man. But 
he was very gentle and spoke kindly, saying: 


I knew I had not earned 
them, and I really felt that 
by Mr. McLaury’s kindness coals of fire had 
been heaped upon my head. 

On my’ way home I fell in with a party of 
“movers,” as the emigrants were called then. 
They were camping on the bank of the creek, 
and while the cattle and pigs grazed near by, 
the emigrants were preparing their dinner. 
The dog lay asleep under the wagon, and the 
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sitting around waiting for the dinner to cook, 
and were, apparently, somewhat embarrassed at 
my sudden appearance as they were about to 
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partake of their humble meal. A young man 
of about sixteen years of age began the conver- 
sation by asking with some curiosity : 

“Where ’d you get your geese?” 
VoL. XXV.—87. 
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man and his wife and four or five children were 


“1 STOOD BEFORE THEM, THE MIGHTIEST HUNTER IN THE WORLD.’ 


GUN. 


“ Worked for ’em.” 
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Just then I caught sight of a gun leaning 
against the wagon, and, putting down my 
geese, I stepped over toward it, for I was 





’ 


(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 





” 


almost “gun crazy 
with anxiety to own a 
real gun. 

“Ts that gun 
ed ?” I asked. 

“ Yes,” 
young man. 

** May I look at it?” 

“Ves, but be careful.” 

I took it up and ex- 
amined, I think, the first 
gun that I was ever al- 


load- 


said th: 


I re- 
member I tried to draw 
a sight along the bar- 
rel, pretending that I 
knew all about guns. I 


lowed to touch. 


could barely raise it 
to my shoulder. 

“ How 'Il you trade 
your two geese for the 
gun?” said the young 
man. 

“But I have n’t any 
money to pay boot 
with,” I replied. 

“ Have n’t you got a 
jack-knife ?” 

“No; I had a dog- 
knife once, but I lost 
it.” A dog-knife was 
a cheap knife with an 
iron handle in the shape 
of a dog. 

“Well, what 
you got now ? 
pocket-book,orastring? 
Let ’s see your pock- 


have 
Got a 


ets,” he said. 

I was ashamed to 
turn my pockets inside 
out, but I did; and 


when he saw that I had not the slightest article 
of any value with me, he seemed disappointed, 
and my hopes of ever owning the gun were 


almost blighted. 


At last, however, he said: 
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“ Well, I will give you the gun for the geese.” 

Then my courage came back, and I wanted to 
know if the ammunition, powder-horn and bul- 
let went with it. He said they did, and the 
trade was made. It was what they called a 
“ pill-lock gun.” Instead of a percussion-cap, 
a little pill was dropped in a socket underneath 
the breech, and a pointed hammer exploded it. 
One quillful of these “pills,” a quarter of a 
pound of powder, a pair of bullet-molds, and 
some shot went with the gun, which was an old 
smooth-bore. 

Then I felt made. 
started home, carrying my own gun. 
in that settlement had ever owned a gun before. 

I walked unexpectedly into the house, carry- 
ing my gun on my shoulder, with the powder- 
horn hung around my neck, as proud as a 
peacock. Mother was frightened, and the 
children were panic-stricken, while I stood be- 
fore them, the mightiest hunter in the world. 
Presently they recovered their wits, and mother 


I left the geese, and 
No boy 
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made me tell her how I got the gun and why 
I had come home from McLaury’s. I told 
her that one of the oxen had died, and that 
there was then very little for me to do, and 
that I felt so badly he had let me come away, 
giving me two geese for my nine days’ work. 
Then I told her that a man who wanted geese 
more than he wanted his own gun offered to 
trade me even, and I traded. Mother laughed. 

The gun was absolutely worthless; for after 
I had fired off the few pills that were in the 
quill, and killed one prairie-chicken, no more 
ammuniticn was ever to be found to fit it. So 
for years the gun hung upon the wall, and re- 
minded me of my first work for pay. 

The gun was always a joke in the family ; and 
years after, when I was a man and had come 
home after four years’ experience in the Civil 
War, I went to my room and found that old 
gun on the middle of my bed. Mother’s laugh 
echoed up from the parlor, and I knew who 
was reminding me of my first trade. 


POTIPHAR AND THE FAIRIES. 





By ApA SEWALL. 





CLEAR, sun- 
shiny day. To 
say that it was 
hot would be 


speaking too 
mildly — it was 
intensely hot. 


One great live- 
oak seemed to 
be defending 
from the burn- 
white mansion. 
broad verandas 











a nnd 
ing rays of the sun the large 
It was a pleasant house, with 
shaded by vines from which little lizards would 
now and then dart after flies. 

Usually there was life and animation all 
about the place; but the heat had silenced even 
the generally irrepressible negroes, and nothing 
was heard but the loud hum of the locusts and 
the quail’s occasional cry, “ Bob—White!” In 


the shade of a great live-oak whose branches 
swept the ground, two little darkies might be 
seen. One was up among the branches, while 
the other lay at full length on the ground, 
chewing a piece of sugar-cane. 

“’Miah, does you b’lieve in fairies ?” said 
Andy. “ Miss Mary showed me dis mornin’ a 
book full ob pictures; an’ she say, ‘ Andy, dey 
is fairies. De white, beautiful ones am good 
fairies; an’ de little black ones am bad fairies. 
Now, I ain’t so shore ’bout dem fairies. Whar 
dey get dey clo’es, I wants to know ?” 

“If you wants to know ’bout fairies, I am de 
pusson to instruct you,” said a voice. 

’Miah turned lazily toward the newcomer, a 
tall, lank boy of eleven, dressed in a ragged 
shirt, and a pair of old trousers. 

“Dat you, Potiphar? Whar hab you been 
dis mornin’ ?” asked ’Miah. 

“You ’d better ask dat. You ’s de laziest boys 











n 
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I ebber see. I spec’s it will strike in some day, 
an’ you won’t be able to move no mo’. While 
you ’re out yere enjoyin’ de cool ob dis yere 
tree, I hab been engaged in de manual labor 
ob providin’ de food for you to enjoy; an’ when 
I ‘lowed I would take a little rest from de heat 
ob de day, I finds you occupying de berry place 
I picked out. Andy, if you hed de least bit ob 
gratitude, you ’d come down an’ gib your pore, 
tired brudder dat holler.” 

* Will you take it now, or will you wait till 
you can git it?” drawled Andy, jocosely. 


THE FAIRIES. 6gI 


“You might as well come down, Andy,” 
said ’Miah looking up into the tree. 

Andy, being thus admonished, good-na- 
turedly slipped down from his perch. Poti- 
phar immediately occupied the hollow, and, 
having received the demanded piece of cane, 
he thus addressed his audience: 

“You may not be ’ware dat I ’s had pers’nal 
bus’ness wid de fairies.” 

“ No, we ain’t aware,” remarked Andy. 

“Well, if you ain’t, you will be ‘fore I ’m 
froo wid dis yer story. If you hed tooken part 





*** DEY DRIBES DE HORSES ALL NIGHT TILL DEY ’S TIRED OUT.’ ” 


“ Oh, I kin wait, an’ so kin the ’sperience I 
was going to tell you.” 

Suiting his actions to his words, Potiphar 
threw himself down on the ground, resting his 
head upon a pile of leaves. Then, having shied 
an acorn at a group of hens ruffling themselves 
in the warm sand, he closed his eyes as if for a 
noonday nap. 

“S’pose Potiphar ’s been making up some 
yarn or other,” said ’Miah. 

* Be still thar, you "Miah! An’ you under- 
stan’ I don’t make up no yarns; what I tells 
you ’s de troof!” 

“ Well, den, git ahead — can’t you ?—an’ tell 

it.” 
“If you gib me half ob dat sugar-cane, an’ 
Andy ‘Il come down out ob dat tree, I ll tell 
you what was a most remarkable ’venture, but 
on no udder ’sideration will I say a word.” 


in de conversation on de front piazza las’ night, 
as I hed de pleasure ob doin’—” 

“Jis’ hear dat nigger!” said ’Miah, kicking 
a shower of leaves over Andy’s head; but, re- 
gardless of the interruption, Potiphar went on: 

“you 'd have heard from de Judge dat it 
was Midsummer Eve, de time when de fairies 
am ’bout, having parties; an’ how de wicked 
uns snarls up de manes ob de horses, an’ dribes 
dem all night till dey ’s tired out. Den he 
changed de topic what we was speakin’ on, 
an’ I comed away. De moon was shinin’ like 
day, de chuck-Will’s-widder was callin’ from 
de bushes, an’ I thought I ’d take a little walk 
by myself.” 

“ Not like you to take a walk by yourse’f at 
night. Whar did you go, an’ what go fur?” 
demanded Andy, slyly. 

“Well, you see, Uncle Peter said he saw 
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some coon-tracks down by’ de spring, an’ I 
thought maybe de old feller would be out, an’ 
I could git a shot at him an’ stun him; den it 
would be easy enough to kill him. Dat’s why I 
done went alone; I did n’t want no one sharin’ 
de honah. I went ‘long berry quiet; did n't 
whistle none.” 

“S’pose you was scared to hear your own 
voice,” was ’Miah’s comment. 

“TI ’d got jest beyond de spring when I 
heard a sound. I stopped perfeckly still an’ 
listened. It sounded like bells.’ 

“ De goats’ bells,” chimed in Andy. 

“’T was kind o’ dark in de bushes, de moon- 
light came froo in spots, an’ jest ’cross de 
path in front ob me, I seed a branch of yaller 
jasmine full ob flowers; an’ on de branch was 
a little mite ob a fellow, tall as my thumb, 
a-shakin’ dem jasmine flowers. I did n’t move; 
I was dat ‘stonished I could n’t. He did n’t 
see me, but kep’ on shakin’ de flowers, like dey 
was bells. 

‘An’ den presently I heard a sound like de 
patterin’ ob rain-drops, an’ I seed comin’ from 
under de gall-berry bushes a percession ob fair- 
ies. Dey was all men fairies; an’ de one in 
front hed a crown on his head, an’ it sparkled 
like diamon’s; an’ he marched ‘long berry 
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but de king spoke berry starnly to dem, an’ 
say: ‘ You let Potiphar’lone. He am my par- 
tic’lar friend, tho’ he ain’ know it yit. [| 
wan’ him to stay an’ see what de fairies do to 
dem what does de wrong thing.’ Den he say 
to de spearmen, ‘ Bring in de pris’nuh an’ de 
witnesses,’ 

“Well, dey goes away, an’ bimeby dey comes 
back wid a lizard —one o’ dem wid de green 
jackets, jus’ like dat one dar on de fence. 
Come to look at him, he am de cousin ob dat 
berry one.” 

“ How you know?” said both the boys at 
once. 

“Kase I can see de fam’ly likeness. Now, 
speak low; he ’d feel mortified if he knowed we 
speakin’ ob de disgrace in his fam’ly. Well, 
dey brung in next a spider, an’ a tomtit, an’ last 
a ladybug; she hed a veil on, an’ I could see 
she was crying under it. 

“Well, den de jury, ten black 
climb up on a log. Den de king he say to de 
fairy what came in wid de ladybug, ‘ What am 
de crime which de pris’nuh am charged wid ?’ 
An’ he say, ‘My Lord de King, I charge dis 
yere vill’in wid eatin’ up de sister ob this yer 
De king den say, ‘ Pris’nuh, am dat 
Den de fust 


crickets, 


lady.’ 
true?’ and he say, ‘ Not guilty.’ 

















™ ** *BIMEBY DEY COMES BACK WID A LIZARD.’ ” 


stately, an’ sat down on a toadstool; an’ all 
de othahs stood by. 

“Some ob dem hed little spears like littles’ 
bits o’ needles ; an’ one hed on a gown, an’ car- 
ried a book in his han’. 

“ Jus’ den de little fellows wid de spears seed 
me, an’ dey was berry angry, an’ runned at me; 


witness— de spider—comes up, an’ he speak in 
de following manner: ‘I was making de roof to 
my mansion down by de dye-house, when Miss 
Ladybug come flyin’ ‘long. I says good mornin’, 
an’ invites her to come in; but she say berry 
pritty, ‘ No, thank you,’ and goes on to de ledge 


ob de winder. Now, the pris’nuh was on dat 
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same ledge, an’ de minute she lighted down he 
run his tongue out, an’ she was done gone.’ 
“Den de king he called de next witness, 
Mrs. Tomtit. She hed her nest right ober de 
ledge ob de winder; an’ she happened at dat 
berry moment to be lookin’ for Mr. Tomtit, who 
hed gone to get de dinner, an’ was late. He 
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“ T tell you, I floundered roun’ dar right smart 
for one spell, an’ when I got up de light an’ de 
fairies was done gone. 

“T didn’t waste no time. I just made for de 
clearin’. I was covered wid mud from de toe 
ob my boot to de crown ob my head.” 

“ You ain’t got none now,” said Andy. 





““* WELL, DEN DE JURY, TEN BLACK 


was mostly late since dey hed de four babies to 
look arter. So she saw just what Mr. Spider said. 

* Den de fairy wid de ladybug made a speech 
an’ charged de jury. An’ de king he say to 
de pris’nuh, ‘ Mr. Lizard, kin you say anything 
why de extremes’es’ measure ob de law should 
not be meted out ’’pon you?’ An’ he answer, ‘I 
was under a’ allusion; I thought de ladybug 
was a’ ant. I ’s mighty sorry I should hab 
brought infliction on de family ob de deceased. 
An’, besides, I hab suffered de extremes’es’ 
agony ebber sence I swallowed her.’ 

“ Den de fairy wid de book read out ob it 
dat de law ’lows lizards to eat flies, an’ if dey 
eats anything else de penalty am death. After- 
ward de king he talked berry solemn to de 
lizard, an’ he tells him he am worthy ob death, 
but since ’t was his fust ’fense, an’ because he 
was under a’ allusion, he would only sentence 
him to a monf’s consinement in de jail. 

“ Den he order de sheriff to light de lantern 
an’ lead on wid de pris’nuh, an’ he say to me, 
‘ Potiphar, you come last, fur I wants you to 
see our prison.’ 

“ Well, I follered on, an’ de light it kept bob- 
bin’ up an’ down. We went through de gall- 
berry bushes an’ around de brier-patch, an’ just 
den I struck my foot in de root ob a tree, an’ 
went, caflummux, into de bog! 


CRICKETS, CLIMB UP ON A LOG.’” 


“ T was scared, an’ I said, ‘ Potiphar, dah ‘ll be 
a reck’nin’ wid you when mammy sees you. | 
crep’ ‘long to de cabin. It was all dark; de 
folks hed gone to bed, an’ de screech-owl was 
hooting in de china-tree. De winder 
open ’count ob de heat; I did n’t say no- 
thin’ to nobody ; I just crawled in, chucked my 
clo’es on de floor, an’ drapped into bed. I 
thought I would have my rest, if I was gwine 
to git a switchin’ in de mornin’.” 

“ Now, look a-yere, if you was all over mud, 
whar ’s it all gone to?” Andy persisted. 

“ Potiphar!” called a voice from the house, 
If you don’t come dis min- 
Did n’t I set you to shell- 


was 


“whar is you? 
ute, I ‘ll know why! 
in’ dem peas for dinner, an’ you done gone an’ 
lef’? dem,— you ’s good-for-nothin’ !” 

“Dat is de most remarkablest fact ob all,” 
said Potiphar, slowly getting down from his 
perch. “When I woke up dis mornin’, dar 
was my clo’es hangin’ on a cha’r, all clean; dat 


‘am de proof ob what I done tole you.” 


“You dar, Potiphar—you comin’?” came 
the mother’s voice again. 

“Yes, mammy,” was the answer; and as he 
disappeared round the corner of the house, 
’Miah, giving a final kick in the heap of leaves, 
exclaimed, “ Dat Potiphar surely tell de bigges’ 


'7? 


whoppers on dis yer plantation ! 








HOW MATT BECAME A REPORTER. 


By W. L. RiorpDon. 


Unti about a year ago, Matt Robbins was 
an office-boy in the city department of a New 
York daily newspaper. To-day, he is a valued 
member of its city staff. This is the story of 
how he “won his spurs” as a reporter. 

One morning, soon after one of the cable-roads 
was put in operation, Matt was returning from 
police-headquarters 
on a cable-car, with a 
batch of copy for the 
first edition. From 
choice he stood on the 
back platform, and, as 
soon as the car drew 
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“MATT ASSURED THE POLICEMAN THAT HE WAS ‘ALL RIGHT Now.’” 


It was a habit of Matt’s to read, whenever pos- 
sible, all the copy that he handled before it 
reached the city-editor’s desk. Even in “rush” 
hours, when copy was carried to the desk page 
by page, Matt usually managed to keep up with 
the reporter’s pencil; and he used to boast that 
he knew the local news even before the city- 
editor. Of course, all this 
showed that Matt hoped to 
rise in the newspaper world. 
Those who knew the boy 
thought it also proved that 
he had the all-important news- 
instinct —“ nose for news.” 
Matt was reading the 
last page of the police- 
headquarters story, when 
the conductor shouted : 
“ Park Row!” This was 
Matt’s stopping-place; 
but when the car did 
not stop, he tried to 
get off, though both his 
hands were filled with 
copy. Matt fell on his 
side with his left arm 
under him and, striking 
his head, was stunned. 
The car was stopped, a 
crowd gathered, and a 
policeman sent in an 
ambulance call. 

Before the ambulance 
arrived, however, Matt 
came to his senses— 
and to his news-instinct 
at the same moment. 
Though hardly able to 
stand, he assured the po- 
liceman, who was watch- 








away from Houston Street, he began to read ing over him, that he was “all right now” —and 
the “ story” of the police-headquarters reporter. made his way through the crowd and tottered 
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“MATT'S FIRST QUESTION WAS: 


down Park Row to his office, still safely holding 
the police-headquarters story. 

When the boy entered the city room he 
seemed to be about to faint; but, without a 
word, he laid the “copy” on the city-editor’s 
desk, sat down at a table near by and began to 
write. Another office-boy, noticing Matt’s con- 
dition, asked him what was the matter. 

“Tell you later,” he answered. “I ’ve gota 
‘beat.’ Want to catch the first edition.” 

For several minutes he did not lift his eyes 
from the paper. Then, dropping his pencil, he 
fell back in his chair and rolled to the floor in 
a swoon. 

Once more a call was sent to bring an 
ambulance for Matt, and this time he was car- 
ried off to the Chambers Street Hospital, where 
it was discovered that his head was bruised and 
that his left arm was broken. 

One of the reporters who had noticed that 
Matt was writing, gathered up the pages of 
what Matt had called his “beat,” and gave 
them to the city editor. Matt’s story, edited 
considerably, was printed in the first edition, 
and it was the only exclusive news the paper 
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‘DID I GET A BEAT?’” 


had that day. 
as he wrote it: 


Here is Matt’s news-item just 


The deadly cable-car had its first victim to-day. At 
11.23 o’clock this morning Mr. Matthew Robbins, who 
is connected with the city department of this paper, was 
hurled from a cable-car near Park Row and nearly 
lost his life. By a flagrant dereliction of duty the con- 
ductor failed to stop the car, and the young man, whose 
professional duties forced him to get off at this point, 
was thrown on the street with such force that he was 
stunned and sustained other painful injuries. It is not 
the fault of the conductor or of the corporation he serves 
that the victim nowlives. This railroad 





Here Matt’s story ended. It was elaborated 
into a half-column in a late edition. 

I was at the hospital the next day as soon as 
Matt could see a visitor. His first question was: 
“Did I get a beat?” When assured that his 
news had been published in no other paper, he 
smiled contentedly and said: 

“Would n’t I have been slow if I had let 
them take me to the hospital before writing up 
the story? Every paper would have had it.” 

Two months later Matt was assisting the 
police-headquarters reporter. In six months he 
became a regular member of the city staff. 


My little mistress Maud and me, 
We ’re dressed up every day for tea. 
We look so sweet, you ought to see! 
She has a frock all frills and things, 
Her hair is curled in shiny rings, 
And I ’ve a ’normous yellow bow, 
And underneath my chin, you know, 
A silver bell. 
But — don’t you tell! 
Although we look so very well, 
We ’re mis’rable as we can be — 


My little mistress Maud and me! 


When all the comp’ny ’s gone from tea, 
And there is no one left to see 
My little mistress Maud‘and me, 
They take our bows and frills away, 
And tell us we may go and play. 
We are not pretty any more, 
And stylish, as we were before. 
I have no bell; 
But — don’t you tell! 
Although we don’t look very well, 
We ’re just as glad as we can be — 
My little mistress Maud and me! 
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TATTERS 





By LAURA E. RICHARDS. 


LITTLE Prince Tatters has lost his cap! 

Over the hedge he threw it; 
Into the river it fell ‘‘kerslap!” 

Stupid old thing to do it! 
Now Mother may sigh and Nurse may fume 
For the gay little cap with its eagle plume. 

‘One cannot be thinking all day of such matters! 

Trifles are trifles!” says little Prince Tatters. 


Little Prince Tatters has lost his coat, 
Playing he did not need it! 
‘Left it right there, by the nanny-goat, 
And nobody never seed it!” 
Now Mother and Nurse may search till night 
For the little new coat with its buttons bright; 
But — ‘‘ Coat-sleeves or shirt-sleeves, how little it matters! 
Trifles are trifles!” says little Prince Tatters. 


Little Prince Tatters has LOST HIS BALL! 

Rolled away down the street! 
Somebody ’ll have to find it, that ’s all, 

Before he can sleep or eat. 
Now raise the neighborhood quickly, do! 

And send for the crier and constable too! 
** Trifles are trifles; but serious matters, 
They must be seen fo,” says little 
Prince Tatters. 
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WHEN Captain MacPherson invited Tom 
Riley and myself to go on an ocean picnic in 
his new schooner-yacht, the “ Petrel,” I accepted 
at once; but as the trip was a long one, Riley 
hesitated. 

“A steamer is much surer and quicker,” 
said he. 

But these objections I warded off. 

“Oh, if you prefer din and noise to peace and 
quiet, I ’ve nothing more to say.” 

“Who are going?” asked Tom. 

“Not more than ten or a dozen people. 
Marie Van Rensselaer and Julia Gordon, and 
I think Mrs. Bascom and her son Claud are in 
the party.” 

“ Oh, I hope they will have Mrs. Bascom in; 
I used to know her; and Claud I used to know 
too, but not so well as his mother. Yes, I will 
go; but wofa bene, Dick, whenever we are in 
port, I am to be allowed to look around and 
explore the town if I choose.” 

“If this be your only condition, it is easily 
granted,” said I; “for I, too, should like to see 
how those queer foreigners manage to live. 
Riley, old fellow, we ‘ll have a grand time; | 
don’t want any more city life at present; those 
that prefer Gotham, let them have it; I don’t 
want to touch stone pavements again for a 
month. Just think of the freedom of a life at 
sea! I abhor tension, and on such a voyage 
one may relax his mind utterly and secure per- 
fect rest.” 

So the party was arranged, and one beautiful 
day in June found the Petrel in order for de- 
parture. 

The entire gangway was filled with guests 
who had assembled to bid the travelers God- 
speed. 

My father gave my hand a grip, paternal and 
affectionate, and said good-by with a throb in 
his voice. The dear old man is a gentleman 
of the old school, and such men as these used 
to be seen oftener than now. 

The hour for starting came. On went the 
Petrel, bowling over the waves; one great 
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breaker dashed across the deck. I thought it a 
Niagara, but Marie laughed at my dismay. 

“You must n’t look so sober on a picnic,” 
she said gaily. 

“The whole arrangement of this ship is toler- 
ably comfortable,” remarked Mrs. Bascom, as 
she sat in a steamer chair, with a damask cushion 
behind her head. 

“Yes, if you are a Baptist, and like to be tm- 
mersed,” said I, as another wave broke over us. 
“Or if you want to be always attired in a tar- 
paulin and rubber boots.” 

“What a sweet-toned bell that is! 
Bascom, as a gong sounded. 

“ Yes,” said Captain MacPherson, joining the 
group on deck —“ yes, that is a bell as zs a bell. 
I picked it up in Canton; you know they have 
beautiful things there, as fine as Rome or Flor- 
ence. In Canton I once had a curious ex- 
perience. A man named Rhodes said he was 
possessed of a demon and could n’t walk. | 
went to talk to him, but you might as well ask 
the Taj a question. His house was only a hut 
with a thatched top. He, liable to be detected 
in his fraud at any time, warned every one to 
keep away from him. ‘I ’m not afraid,’ said 
I, and going up to him, I clapped him on 
the shoulder. He jumped as if he was shot. 
‘Hello!’ said I. He ran away as fast as he 
could go, and so proved Rhodes’ demon a 
myth after all.” 

“Did you have queer things to eat in Can- 
ton?” said Marie, for she liked to hear the 
captain’s yarns. 

“‘ Yes, yes; a mess 4 la Chinoise can’t be beat. 
Rice is good, too, the way they cook it. But 
the wealth of the Incas cannot tempt me to go 
there again. They look upon a sailor as of no 
more account than a cat or a dog.” 

“Come, come, Captain Mac, don’t be so 
morose.” 

“T have reason to be grum; I owe many 
debts, and I shall owe more before I am able 
to pay them. I have had bad luck with my 
boats; the ‘Sylph’ I lost, rated at $10,000, and 
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when the ‘ Harlequin’ ceased to mind her helm 
I was in despair.” 

“Never mind, Captain, for a dun cannot 
reach you now, and we ’ll hope for brighter days. 

“Yes, yes,” said the captain, cheerfully ; “and 
now, how would you like to fish? There is 
good trolling here.” 

“ First-rate,” said I; “ come on, we may catch 
a turbot, Tom. I suppose we can get any kind, 
eh, Captain?” 

“ Bar dolphins and sharks,” said he, laughing. 

The line was no sooner heaved, or cast, than 
I felt a bite. 

“You look as if you had a whale on a tow- 
line,” said Tom; “you must have a big, fat 
fellow.” 

“ Be he lean or fat, I ’ll get him!” 

“That spar is in your way,” he called sud- 
denly, and I rashly sprang forward, and then 
the boat gave a lurch and I narrowly escaped 
rolling downstairs. The mate was coming up. 

“What are you trying to do ?” said he, grasp- 
ing me by each arm. I answered, laughing, 
that I did n’t know. 

Then I gave up trying to fish, and we joined 
the party snugly ensconced on deck, watching 
the frothy waves. The captain began to splice 
a rope. 

“Oh,” said Marie, “ do show me how to make 
all those queer knots ; what are they called ?” 

“ This,” said Captain Mac, “is a turn in use 
by sailors, and is called a half-hitch; this is a 
square knot.” 

“ How interesting!” said Marie; “ have you 
been a sailor many years, Captain Mac?” 

“Yes, many years; and I have had some 


said I. 


” 


strange experiences.” 

“ Oh, have you killed wild animals in strange 
lands? Do tell us about it.” 

“Well, I have hunted with an emir, and a 
tapir was bagged; but my most exciting fights 
have been with rats. Once I was attacked by 
a big rat. I, an old sailor, never saw such a 
large one before or since. A lady who was on 
board my ship ran around screaming and say- 
ing she would swim ashore, or land on some 
desert island. ‘Jess!’ I called to my wife, 
‘take care of this lady while I kill a rat.’ 

“* Take a mop,’ said she ; but I had drowned 
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Then the lady insisted 
We were 


him in a tub already. 
on going ashore to gather shells. 
near an island, and she stepped out with great 
delight on the pebbly sand. Ere she had been 
there ten minutes she lost her locket. She be- 
lieved we are always punished for sin of any 
kind, and said she had no doubt it was because 
of some fault. Well, she spent a long time hunt- 
ing for her old trashy locket in vain, and finally 
had to embark without it. You can believe 
this tale on testimony of an eye-witness.” 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer testified to the story. 

“*T remember her well,” said she, laughing at 
the recollection; “she was always organizing 
concerts, and she insisted on every one’s sing- 
ing until the caterwauling was something awful. 
We had a flute, a viol, and a banjo on board, 
and the performers were all tyros. A Lind 
could n’t have sung with them. Am I ensured 
against such an experience this trip?” 

Captain Mac bethought himself of Claud’s 
cornet, and said slyly, “ You are at once liable 
to an infliction of that sort, Madam.” 

“ Well, then, let us get it over; I am for 
radical measures,” said she gaily. 

“ Anything musical I ban,” said Claud, not 
anxious to perform. 

“You ban,” quoth I; “indeed you don’t! 
Play something for us, good sir, at once.” 

Mrs. Bascom quoted some lines about music. 

“Ts that Virgil?” I asked. 

““ No,” said she, smiling; “ Charles Lamb.” 

“ Oh, I accord ‘ Elia’ praise, but the old poets 
understood the use of strophe better than the 
moderns.” 

‘‘ Yes, and the Centaur used to be believed 
in!” said Marie; “but what has all that to do 
with our having some music now ?” 

“ Claud,” said his mother, “the law of pa- 
rental authority provides that I have my way in 
this matter. Get your cornet and play for us.” 

But just then a bell rang. 

“ Oho, rations!” said Claud, gleefully ; “ al- 
though you have a parasol in use, the sun has 
set and the air out here is rather miasmatic. 
Come in, or you will get a chill, esteemed lady.” 

And so we all filed downstairs to supper, and 
the rest of our trip must be the subject of some 
future history. 
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ConTrisuTors are respectfully informed that between the rst of June and the 15th of September manuscripts cannot conveniently be 


examined at the office of St. NicHoLas. 


Consequently, those who desire to favor the 


with contr 





will please postpone sending their MSS. until after the last-named date. 





Tue Shaksperian puzzle printed on page 698 of this 
number contains over ninety names of characters from 
Shakspere’s plays. The names are hidden in the text 
of the story, but each may be spelled out in the regular 
order of the letters. Thus if one wished to hide the 
name “ Nero,” it might be done in this way: “One Rome 
knew,” or thus: “A finer oyster.” 

The answer to the puzzle, giving list of characters, 
will be given in next month’s Letter-Box. 





BIRMINGHAM, MICH. 

My DEAR Sr. NICHOLAS: I am a little girl eleven 
years old, and live in a suburb of Detroit. 

My brother is an officer in the Eighth Cavalry, sta- 
tioned at Fort Meade, South Dakota. He is at home on 
a furlough now, but he has to go back in a few days. 

I have a little Indian pony, named “ Billy,” that bucks 
terribly in cold weather, but in warm weather he is all 
right. My cousin has a pony too, and we have great fun 
riding together. I used to drive my pony, but once he 
tipped me out of the carriage, so I have not driven him 
alone since, but always ride him. 

My pony can open ’most any kind of a lock we put on 
his door. Once he got into the oat-box and ate a lot of 
oats, but it did not make him sick. We have a lock on 
his door now that he cannot open. 

He used to bother us terribly because he got out so 
much. We used to have to keep the oat-box nailed 
down so he would not get any oats. 

I remain your interested reader, 
BEssIE E. BIGELOW. 





Kansas City, Mo. 
Dear St. NicHoLas: I enjoy reading you very 
much, and look forward to your coming with pleasure. 
Of all the stories I like “ Master Skylark ” the best. 
I met the author, Mr. Bennett, up at Mackinac Island, 
and think he is delightful. He sent me a proof of 
“Nick Attwood and the Carpenter,” which I have had 
framed, and am very proud of. 


I am your sincere reader, GERTRUDE SCOTT. 





WE print this letter just as it was received from our 
young Austrian friend. 
FLORENCE, ITALY. 
DEAR St. NicHOLAs: I am an Austrian boy, and 
am nearly eleven years old. Now we are in Florence, 
Italy, where I go to an English school, and we have 
much fun there. We are about twenty-three fellows 
just now, and play much football, fives, and, before, we 
also played baseball; but we can’t play it any longer, 
as we broke all the bats. For playing football at the 
Cascine, only fourteen are inscribed, among whom I am. 
But generally about ten chaps are coming. 
Your faithful reader, ErIc JOHN. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I went to Peru when I was a 
very little girlk We lived in the valley among the 
mountains, and the name of the town was Arequipa. 
We lived at the big observatory, built of stone. 


We had a great many horses, and my brother and I 
owned a pony together. We used to go out and ride on 
him every day. One day when we were going for a 
ride, the pony reared and William, my brother, fell off 
his side, and I fell off his tail, so we both had to go into 
the house, and not take the ride that day. When we 
got in we said we would not ride on him any more, but 
our Aunt Esther told us we must. 

When we went to town we rode in the panniers placed 
on the donkey’s back, one of us in each, and the stable- 
man led the donkey. One day when we were going to 
town the stable-man stopped to see his friends ; the don- 
key meanwhile ran away with us. I cried, but the 
man heard me and came running after, and very soon 
overtook us. 

There was a volcano near us, and snow lay there all 
the year round. 

On Sunday papa used to take us to walk, and we 
went to the river. We had to go down about 200 feet 
of terraces. 

We had a native nurse; she was the color of coffee, 
and wore her braids down her back, and we had to 
—_ Spanish with her, and we could speak Spanish 
almost as well as we could English. She called me “ Mi 
Madre,” and William, “ Mi Padre.’”’ Mi Madre means 
my mother, and Mi Padre means my father. My nurse’s 
name was Petronila. We used to go to her house, which 
was made of sun-burnt brick. The roof was of straw, the 
floor of earth, and the guinea-pigs ran all over it. There 
were three stones over which her family cooked their 
meals, in an earthen pot called an olla. They had no 
forks and spoons, and no chairs. They sat round on the 
ground and put their hands in the olla and picked out 
what they wanted. 

One day all of us came down and feasted on the 
guinea-pigs, and they were very good. 

One time I remember that Petronila carried me very 
quickly on to the balcony to see an eclipse of the moon, 
and it was all red. Mama pointed out the fires lit by the 
natives all over the valley. They do it because they 
think it helps the moon. When there is an earthquake 
the dogs bark, and the church-bells ring, and the natives 
run out of their houses, for sometimes the earthquakes 
bring down the whole city. 

I am your interested reader, 
EsTHER PICKERING. 





REDLANDS, CAL. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: I suppose a good many of 
your boys and girls have never seen an orange-tree, and 
may like to hear from a boy who lives in a twenty-acre 
orchard of them, with other orchards all around. While 
Sr. Nicno.as and his neighbors are frozen up solid, 
we are picking oranges in fine, warm weather. 

The picking here in Redlands begins in November, 
but the fruit is really not ripe then. We Californians 
never think of eating it before January. My papa picks 
the early fruit for market with everybody else, and he 
says that the Eastern people know it is not ripe, and that 
they want it only for decorating at Christmas time, but 
I think it is too bad to ship such green, sour oranges. 

The people who buy them should come here and pick 
a navel orange from the tree in May; it would be just as 
sweet as honey, and with the juice almost as thick. 
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Oranges will hang on the tree a year and I don’t know 
how much longer. The other day when papa was pick- 
ing, he gave me an orange that he said belonged to the 
crop of last year. Often such old oranges are puffed up 
and pithy, and are not fit to eat, but sometimes they are 
perfectly delicious. 

Before the crop is all off the blossoms come for the 
next year, for it takes about a year to grow an orange 
from the blossom to the full ripe fruit; so we have the 
yellow fruit and the sweet waxy blossoms all at once. 
Oranges are not picked as apples are, but the stem of 
each one is clipped with a pair of shears made for the 
purpose, and the fruit is then placed in a rack, never a 
Basket, and from there emptied carefully into a box. 
Then it is taken to the packing-house, where it is separ- 
ated into two qualities, fancy and choice, beside “ culls,” 
that are not good for anything, and graded into two or 
three sizes. Then each orange is wrapped in a piece 
of tissue-paper, and my in the box for shipment. 

From our orchard we look out across the valley to 
the Sierra Madre, or Mother Range, some of the peaks 
of which rise to a height of nearly 13,000 feet. 

We call our home “ El Nido,” which is Spanish for 
The Nest, and we gave it that name partly because so 
many and such a great variety of birds live in the 
orange-trees. ‘ours truly, 

BoyNTON MorRIS GREEN. 





Parsons, KAN. 
Dear Sr. NICHOLAS: I am a little boy nine years old. 
I take Sr. NicHOLas. Once when we were in St. Louis 
mama bought a St. NICHOLAS while we were waiting 
for the train. When we came home we took it. I have 
a a alligator. We did have two, but the big one 


died. Papa sent them from New Orleans when he was 
down there. The day after we got him he got out. We 


found him behind a box. 


Your friend, Drew TEN BROOK. 





CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 

DeEaR St. NICHOLAS: A strange thing happened 
when I was at Rockport, Massachusetts, last summer. 

A little boy was flying a box-kite, one day, when the 
string broke and the Lite sailed off to sea. 

The kite had a tag on it, with the boy’s name and ad- 
dress, as it had been sent to him by express, and a piece 
of blotting-paper with his sister Ruth’s name written on 
it, stuffed in the frame to make it steadier. 

After several weeks, a letter came to the boy from 
Cape Sable Island, Nova Scotia, saying that a box-kite 
had been found, caught in an apple-tree on the writer’s 
place. By the tag he knew the owner’s name and address, 
but as his little daughter’s name was Ruth, he asked if 
he might keep the kite. 

It had traveled nearly a thousand miles in about thirty- 
six hours, and landed unharmed in a tree far away. 

Your friend, 
JOSEPHINE L. Dorr. 





YOKOHAMA, JAPAN. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: We have taken your magazine 
for a number of years, and like you very much. Perhaps 
it may interest you if we tell you about the city we live in. 
Yokohama was a little village when Commodore Perry 
anchored off it in 1854. He gave American names to 
several points in the neighborhood ; for instance, Missis- 
sippi Bay, Camp Hill (because troops camped there at 
that time), and several others. When it was agreed to 
open a port in this part of Japan, the choice fell, zo¢ on 
Yokohama, but on the thriving town of Kanagawa, on 
the opposite side of the small bay. The Japanese found 
Kanagawa inconvenient on account of the difficulties be- 
tween foreigners and the retainers of the daimios, 
Japanese feudal lords, who passed to and fro from the 
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capital ; and so the foreigners settled in Yokohama. The 
— part of the Yokohama settlement, as it is now, 

tes from after the fire of 1866, and the Bluff, on which 
most of the residents have their homes, was first leased 
for building purposes in 1867. The present capital is 
Tokio, formerly called Yedo; but from the twelfth until 
the middle of the fifteenth century Kamakura, a seaside 
town, used to be the capital. Tokio became the capital in 
the year 1590, and at that time it was little more than a rude 
fortress surrounded by a few scattered villages. In 1601 
the whole city was burned down. The roofs of the houses 
were then thatched with grass; and when a single mer- 
chant went to*the expense of covering half his roof with 
tiles it was considered an extraordinary piece of extrava- 
gance. Tiles were first made in Yedo in the year 1646. 
On November 11, 1855, the last great earthquake took 
place, when over 14,000 dwellings were thrown down. 
The loss of life was stated at over 100,000, but there is 
no trustworthy authority for these numbers. 

Long life to St. NICHOLAs is the wish of your sincere 
friends, LILLIAN MorsE, 

GERTRUDE MENDELSON. 


WE gladly print these clever verses by a young friend 
and reader of St. NICHOLAS. 


SILLY JOHNNY. 


By Tuup M. Joy. 





THERE lived a little fisher’s lad beside the briny sea: 
A silly little, foolish little fisher’s lad was he. 


One day he said, “I think I ’ll sail upon the rippling 
bay. 

The sea is calm, the sky is blue—my father ’s gone 
away.” 


He took his little fishing-rod and line with hook and 
float, 

And out upon the dancing waves he launched his little 
boat. 


He rowed until quite out of sight of people in the 
town, 

And then into the water dark his fishing-line dropped 
down. 


He caught a baby sword-fish, and it made the sword- 
fish mad. 

He winked his eye, and said, “ Just watch me fix this 
fisher-lad! ” 


Right in the bottom of the boat the sword-fish made 
a hole, 

And now o’er Johnny’s watery grave white-crested 
billows roll. 





INDIAN ROCK, VA. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: My uncle sends you to me for a 
Christmas present, and I enjoy your stories very much. 

We have two horses and ride and drive a great deal. 

Last year papa took us up to the Peaks of Otter. We 
started very early in the morning and reached the peaks 
about eleven o’clock. In going we crossed one creek 
forty times. When we got to the top we found that an- 
other mountain not very far off was on fire, and the atmo- 
sphere was so smoky we could not see as we had expected. 
A man told us that on a clear day you could see Lynch- 
burg, which is fifty miles distant. The Natural Bridge 
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is not very far from here, and we often drive down to see 
it. It is two hundred and fifteen feet high and is very 
grand. It is said that George Washington carved his 
name in the rock higher than anybody else has been 
able to climb. I have never seen this, though I have 
often looked for it. Under the arch some moss has been 
formed which is an exact representation of an eagle (and 
some say alion too). There area great many wild flowers 
in the woods here, and we have been gathering them 
ever since the middle of February. 


I am your interested reader, EsTE PAXTON. 


CETTE, FRANCE. 

DEAR ST. NICHOLAS: I am alittle American girl living 
in France. I have been abroad for two years. I have three 
sisters, two who are twins. When we first came to France 
we lived in Paris, and there we all went to school, and for 
vacation-time we went to Bretagne. In Bretagne we saw 
the ancient monuments of the old Druids, at the town of 
Carnac. On the 23d of July there is each year a pilgrimage 
to St. Anne d’Auray. It is very interesting to see the 
peasants on their knees climbing up the staircase to the 
Altar of St. Anne, After our vacations we returned to 
Paris, and went six months to school, and for the vacation 
we came to Cette. Cette is the second port on the Medi- 
terranean Sea, after Marseilles. It is clnieahty situated. 
On one side there is the Mediterranean, on the other side 
a large lake, and behind is a mountain called Mont St. 
Clair. There is a pilgrimage on the Ist of August. Cette’s 
principal industry is the making of wine and barrels. I 
can speak English and French, and play the piano. My 
professeur is a French one, and makes us play nothing 
but German music. 

My mother and I ride bicycles. The roads here are very 
nice, but a little uphill. I have taken your delightful 
magazine for five years. 

Your little friend, 


TULA LATZKE. 


POLLOKSHIELDS, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 
Dear St. NicHoLas: I ama Scotch boy living in a 
suburb of Glasgow. The way I first came to know of you 
was through my brother, who is an electrician on board 
a cable-ship, and frequently visits New York. I have 
taken you for about Ave years. I have noticed in the 
letter-box numbers of letters about “ Owney,” the mail- 
dog, so I thought some of your readers might like to hear 
of a dog we have here in Glasgow, which runs out with 
the Fire Brigade. The dog’s name is “ Wallace.” It 
is named after William Wallace, the Scottish hero, of 
whom we learn in our history books at school. The 
dog starts off whenever the doors are opened to let the 
fire-engine out. It runs on far ahead. Sometimes the 
engine goes down a side street; then the dog comes 
running swiftly back, and quickly takes the lead again. 
Glasgow is a vagy busy city. When I am at the coast 
for my summer holidays, I see numbers of ships going 
down the river Clyde, bound for New York and other 

American cities. 

I remain yours, GILBERT D. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Dear St. NICHOLAS: I live in Memphis, Tennes- 
see. It is on a high bluff. We went sixty miles over 
in Arkansas on the steamboat. It ran right through peo- 
ple’s back-yards. You could see only the chimneys of 
some houses. Aman made him a kind of a house in the 
top of a tall tree. He had a little stove up there. But 
the water got so high he had to move. The water rose 
so fast, lots of negroes had to get on top of their shanties. 
They sat holding big bundles of bed-clothes. Some of 
the little children had chickens and dogs and cats. The 
boats brought so many negroes to the city, they had to 
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make a camp out in the country for them; and then 
they gave them ‘ome d of food and clothes. They had 
the best times they ever had in their lives. The men 
would not work, even for money. Mother and I drove 
out to the camp in the pony phaéton. The tents looked 
very pretty. 
I am your interested reader, 
KATHERINE LORING CAMPBELL. 


Boston, Mass. 

My DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I have been across the 
ocean five times, and although I am a real true little 
American girl, I was born in Paris, France. 

I spent three winters in Cannes. It is a beautiful 
place in the south of France, where it is so warm that 
the palm-trees grow, and you can pick flowers all winter 
long. They do not have snow there very often, but 
once there was quite a storm, and I watched the children 
build a snow man. They worked hard, and got all the 
snow there was in the garden to make him of; and when 
he was done, the children picked a lot of violets and 
made a wreath and put it on his head, and put a bunch of 
roses in his hand. Then they had to go in to dinner, 
and when they came out later to look at their snow man, 
there was calies to be seen but a big mud-puddle with 
a wreath of violets and a bunch of roses swimming 
about in it! Was n’t that funny ? 

Your loving reader, DoROTHY STRAINE. 


A MAY-DAY PARTY. 


By NANNETTE F. HAMBURGER. 
(Eight years old.) 


RUNNING, singing, shouting, on the lawn they play, 
With their King and Queenie, all the livelong day. 
Happy seem the children, cheerful, bright, and gay — 
Happy as the sunshine of the summer day ; 
Happy as the birdlings up among the trees. 
(When the mother brings them food 
You should see the little brood !) 
Just so the little children, when the goodies are to come, 
Scrambling for their places, Queen, King, and every one. 
Play is now forgotten, eager hands outstretched ; 
Tired limbs are resting, work seems but a jest. 
Soon they all will homeward go, weary boys and girls, 
Trusting that the next May-day 
They may meet again and play. 


WE thank the young friends whose names follow for 
pleasant letters received from them: Helen Alice . 
Louise Cox Lanneau, Janet C. Patterson, Rowdell 
Woodward, Florence Peck, Augustus W. Bell, Clarence 
M. Smith, Carrie Richards, Cyrus McCormick, Christine 
G. Memminger, Alice Goodwin and Wardie Glendening, 
Bessie M. Williams, Kate de Forest Prentice, Raymond 
E. Schenck, Charles Scott Ristine, W. B. Dale, Jr., 
Hardy D. Schramm, Eugenia Greenough, Edna L. 
Parker, Mary and Katherine, Laura E. Turner, Helen 
Kaufman, Nathalie Ray Greene, Phyllis Rice, Jennie 
Loomis, Fanny Frost, Louise Lyon, James Francis 
Balyntine, Charlotte T., John F. Gillians, Jr., Elizabeth 
W. Tompkins, Alfred Potwin, Theodore B. Metzger, 
Mary Gray, Alice E. Wardwell, Margaret Stevens, Dor- 
othy M., Mildred Tirrell Hastings, James M. Fair, E. 
L., Clarissa M. Hall, Marion H. Gilder, Dorothy Rich, 
Violet Keen, Edith B. Webster, Gertrude M. Scott, 
Margery T. Bird, Miriam Avery, T. Warren, Myra R. 
McLeod, Jessie B. Ridgway, Alice Rodgers, Irene A. 
Bainbridge, Margery Jenks. 























ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE MAY NUMBER. 


Worp-squaRE. 1. Orlop. 2. Rhine. 3. Linen. 4. Onera. 5. 


enal. 


Diamonp Cut Dtamonp. I. - 2. Rut. 3. Rupee. 4. 
Jupiter. 5. Tetel. 6. Eel. 7. R- ‘I 1. E, 2. Orb. 3. Odyle. 
4. Erycina. 5. Blind. 6. End. 7. * Ill. 1 E. 2. Ore. 3. 
Olive. 4. Engena. 5. Event. 6. Ent. 7. A. IV. 1. N. 2 
Sap. 3 Sarah. 4- Narycia. 5. Paces. 6. His. 7. A. 


CHARADE. Paradise. 


ConcEALED Worp-sQUARE. 1. Anger. 2. Nerve. 3. Groan. 


4. Evade. 5. Renew. 


Joan of Arc. Pea. 


7. Sea. 


Beethoven. 1. 


1. Jay. 2. Top. 3. 
8. Orb. 9g. Cat, 


Buddhism. 2. 


ILLUSTRATED ZIGZAG. 
4. Gnu. 5. Owl. 6. Aft. 


PrimaL ACROSTIC. Eloquent. 


To our PuzzLers: 


should be addressed to St. Nicuotas “ Riddle-box,” care of THe Century Co., 


TO ALL THE PvuZZLEs IN THE 


ANSWERS 
— Nessie and Freddie — Josephine Sherwood. 


“ Allil and Adi” 


Answers TO Puzz_LEs IN THE Marcu NuMBER were received, before March 15th, from ‘“ Plowman,” 3 


Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the rsth of each month, 


Marcu NuMBER 


3- Elephant. 4. Taurus. 5. Hannibal. 6. Obadiah. 7. Venus. 


z Europe. 9. Nero. 
Primals, Wreath; finals, May- 
osa. 3. Easy. 4. Arid. 5. 


ConceaLep DousLe AcrosTIc. 
day. Cross-words: 1. Worm. 2. 
Tiara. 6. Honey. 


ZiGZAG.. 
3. Spatula, 4. Gearing. 
8. Marshal. 9. Decagon. 
arch. 13. Fissure. 14. 
17. Titamc. 18. Fetlock. 

A DousBLe-FRAMED Worp-square. Square. 1. Cover. 2. 
Olive. 3. Vixen. 4. Event. 5. Rents. From 5 to 6, valuation; 
5 to 7, vallation; 6 to 8, narration; 7 to8, Nestorian; g to 10, re- 
frigerators; 9 to 11, righteousness; 10 to 12, steadfastness; 11 to 
12, sumptuousness; 1 tog, Cover; 2 to 10, rents; 4 to 12, songs; 
3 to 11, rings. 


Chicago. 2. Theorbo. 
5. Galilee. 6. Spaniel. 7. Premium- 
to. Counter. 11. Keelson. 12. Nom- 
Effendi. 15. Martlet. 16. Paragon. 
19. Sparkle. 


Charlemagne of France, 1. 


and 


33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 


were received, before March isth, from Paul Reese— 


M. E. R. L, 


Clarence R. Schuyler, 1 — Viola E. Hyde, 1 — Isabel Amelie Guilbert, 1 — Venio and Raggy, 6 — Florence Russell, 1 — “ Four Ww aie 


in Kane, ” 1o — J. Howard Rhoads, 8 — ‘‘ Two Little Brothers, 
sons, 4 — Effin ham A. Pinto, 1— E. A. 
tette,” 5 —F. Cole, 7— William C. Kerr. 


Boynton, 2 — Sigourney Fay Nininger, 11 — Marjorie N. Gould, 1. 


ee 10— “ Class No. 
, 8— Alice T. Huyler, 7— Mabel M. 
8— Daniel Hardin and Co., 8— 


19," 8 — “* The Trio,” 7— F lorence and Celia Pear- 
ohns, 10 — Marguerite Sturdy, 7 — ‘* Nutshell Quar- 
Incle Will, Fannie J. and E. Everett, 6— Lilian 





DIAMOND. 


3. Furious. 4. The 
5. A little tuneful song. 
7. In winter. J. 0. 


1. IN winter. 2. A color. 
surname of a great statesman. 
6. The governor of Algiers. 


CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
CROSS-WORDS: 


I. I LIKE to pick, when day is done, 
A jumble ripened in the sun. 


But should it thunder good and loud,— 
Should lightnings flash from cloud to cloud, 


. ’T were needless then my way to push 
Through brambles to the jumble-bush. 


. Send wiser folk than I to pick 
The jumbles falling fast and thick. 


Yet in the primals many say 
They pick the finals every day. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 


ALL the names alluded to contain the same number 
of letters; when rightly guessed and placed one be- 


low another, the central letters will spell the name of an 
ancient queen. 

CROSS-WORDS: I. A cook-room. 2. A breastwork. 3. 
An oaten cake. 4. Something out of the usual course 
of nature. 5. Toinfuse. 6. Calm. 7. Frankness. 

ALLIL AND ADI. 


DIVIDED WORDS. 


I, 1-2-3 4-5-6-7-8 and strife, ere fairly begun, 


Lest they 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8 your peace. 
If this were the custom of every one, 
How soon all quarrels would cease! 


II. When I my pony 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8 
And canter and gallop like mad, 
I certainly have the 1-2-3-4 5-6-7-8 
That any brave horseman e’er had. 
III. Here ’s the message as ’t was sent: 
“It is 1-2-3-4-5-6-7 to be seen, my dear,” 
Here ’s the message as ’t was meant: 
“It’s 1-2-3 4-5-6-7 to be seen.” How queer 
The blending of two words in one 
Such a difference should make! 
Just one word, and we ’re undone; 
Loss it means; we ’ve cause to quake. 
We read it over in affright,— 
It’s “wo words, so all is right. 
E. R. BURNS, 
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TEN CURIOUS BERRIES. 


THERE ’s a berry which makes my pony’s bed; 
And another one which is green when red; 
And there ’s one which rubs you all the wrong way; 
And another which swims and quacks all day; 
There ’s one you can play, to beguile your care; 
And one at their necks the ladies wear; 
There ’s a berry which seems to be much depressed ; 
And one is a bird with a speckled breast; 
There ’s one we can see when the tide is low, 
And the last you will be when you older grow. 
F. A. 
A FLIGHT OF STAIRS. 


CRross-worDs: 1. An Irish poet. 2. A savage giant. 
3. To reverence. 4. Dreadful. 5. A domestic task. 
6. An animal. 7. Twenty. 8. To cover with wax. 


g. The “seed” of a fern. 10. A funeral pile. 11. The 

coast. 12. Toengage. 13. Abundance. 14. A weed. 

15. A wed toe 16. A prefix. 17. In puzzles. 
M. B. C. 


DOUBLE DIAMOND. 


READING Across: 1. In reason. 2. A sleep. 3. 
A wanderer. 4. A Mohammedan. 5. A German 
duchy. 6. Possessed. 7. In reason. 

READING DowNWARD: I. Inreason. 2. To snatch. 
3. Afeminine name. 4. An annual fast of the Moham- 
medans. 5. Walked slowly. 6. A dingy place. 7. In 
reason. M. E. FLOYD. 


CONCEALED SHAKSPERIAN CHARACTERS. 


(FIND twenty names of men and women taken from 
Shakspere’s plays.) 

Come in! Don’t pretend that you ’re shy! Lock the 
door, please, for the catch is weak. So you are back 
from Fairport? I am glad to see you looking so well. 
What news, you ask? O, the Lloyds have returned from 
South America. Mrs. Lloyd, you know, wrote “A 
Legend of the Andes”; demon and angel, lost traveler 
and phantom guide, all figure in it, and make it a weird 
tale. I knew her when she was Lelia Gordon and lived 
in Rome. O, Rome, New York, not Italy. She is 
og Todd’s cousin. You know Mr. Lloyd, perhaps ? 

is given name is unusual; it is Casimir, and a more 
restless, progressive man you will rarely meet. I asked 
Mrs. Lloyd if they intended to settle here, and she replied : 


“O, we prefer din and dirt and distracting activity to 
this sylvan guiet, so we are to live in New York or 
Chicago.” ou would like her, she is so frank and 
pleasant, and so detests all show and sham. Let me see, 
can’t you dine with us next Thursday, and meet the 
Lloyds and Mrs. Yale? Arthur Egan, perhaps, will be 
here, too. I hoped to see your sister again before she 
went back to the city, but the first thing I knew she had 
gone! Rilla does not always treat me well; but I bear 
no rancor. Delia has just purchased a bicycle of Ben 
Edick. He says “it cannot be beat.” Rice and Co., 
Chicago, are the makers, and it is called the “ Roamer.” 
Claud, I owe you still for that cyclometer you ordered 
of McCormac; Beth reminded me of the fact to-day. 
Here is the money, and I am greatly obliged to you. 
There comes Arthur with Carlo, as usual. Beth told 
him the other day that the dog was under ban; quoth he, 
* Love me, love my dog.” Will you please let them in. 
J. M. JONES. 


CHARADE, 


You may search me for my whole again and again, 
But I fear you may have to wait; 
My frst and my second you ’ll find at ten, 
While my ¢hird and my fourth you ate. 
L. E. JOHNSON. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 


WHEN the following names have been rightly guessed 
and written one below another, their initials will spell 
the name of the first steamer that crossed the Atlantic. 

CROSS-WORDS: 1. A country of northern Europe. 2. 
A famous city of ancient times. 3. A country of South 
America. 4. A Europeansea. 5. A very famous river. 
6. One of the Western states. 7. A country of North 
America. 8. A country of Europe. 

HORACE P. COOPER. 


WORD-SQUARES. 


I. 1. AN exploit. 2. To draw. 3. A pain. 4. At 
that time. 
II. 1. Toheal. 2. A mountain range. 3. Engines 
of war. 4. Other. HELEN MURPHY. 


CONNECTED DIAMONDS. 


I, First DIAMOND: 1. In bundle. 2. Aged. 3. A 


Greek theater. 4. Beatified. ’: Doctored. 6. A 
masculine nickname. 7. In bundle. 

II. SECOND DIAMOND : 1. In bundle. 2. A glass 
or stone vessel. 3. A masculine name. 4. A young 


girl. 5. Replaced. 6. To fasten. 7. In bundle. 
Central letters, indicated by stars, the title of a beau- 
tiful poem. M. E. FLOYD. 





THE DE VINNE PRESS, NEW YORK. 
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